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Art. I, An Appeal to the Religion, Justice,,and Hu- 
manity of the Inhabitants of the British Empire, in —— 
of the Negro Slaves in the West Indies. By Wm. Wil- 
a Esq. M. P. 8vo. pp. 82. Hatchard and Son. 

823. 

Art. If. A Counter Appeal, in answer to ‘‘An Appeal” 
Srom William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. designed to prove 
that the Emancipation of the Negroes in the West Indies, 
by a Legislative Enactment, without the Consent of thé 
Planters, would be a Flagrant Breach of National Honour, 
Hostile to the Principles of Religion, Justice, and Hu- 
manity, and highly injurious to the Planter and to the Slave. 
By Sir Henry William Murtin, Bart. 8vo. pp. 60. 
Rivingtons. 1823. 


THE propriety of civilizing, instructing and converting our 
West Indian Slaves, the propriety of improving their con- 
dition, increasing their comforts, and preparing them by de- 
rees for emancipation, are points upon which Christian 
hilanthropists cannot disagree. The best means of ef- 
fecting all or any of these works, the time and care which 
they may be expected to demand, and the success with 
which they will probably be crowned are subjects of consider- 
able difficulty and doubt. Yet were the controversy con- 
fined_within these its proper limits, we should not despair of 
its speedy and useful termination. A system of colonial go- 
vernment might be devised, which should not sacrifice the 
interests either of the Planter or the Slave. Experiénce 
would gradually acquaint us with its faults, and suggest the 
improvements of which all new systems stand in need. And 
without any domesti¢ struggle, or any colonial insurrection, 
the West Indies might be brought into as happy and as 
prosperous a condition as the remaining portion of the British 

Empire. 
nhappily there is no re oe to proceed in this orderly 
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manner. Instead of confining the discussion to the present 
state and future prospects of the Negroes, our orators love 
to declaim upon what is past never to return. Instead of 
taking a candid view of the difficulties and the proceedings of 
the planters, it is the fashion to condemn them unheard, and 
not listen to a single syllable in mitigation of punishment. 
The worst acts of the worst times are raked together with 
a diligence which might have been better employed, and 
carried one and all to the account of the present generation. 
Our language is ransacked for its strongest terms of con- 
tumely and commiseration, and while the latter are applied 
to the wretched sufferers from slavery,the former are employed 
in describing the disgraceful conduct of their masters. 

Nor is this the mere result of individual prepossessions. 
Exaggeration and invective are not confined to the orators 
from whom they may be always expected. ‘They are adopted 
on the present occasion by more sober emancipationists. 
They are a constituent part of their plans for Negroe im- 
provement. ‘They furnish argument as well as eloquence to 
the party by whom they are adopted. ‘The burden of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s Appeal, and Mr. Buxton’s Speech, is—do not 
trust the Colonial Legislators — do not expect mercy or 
justice from Planters—legislate for the slaves in England, 
or their condition never will be mended. This is the grand 
panacoea, and it sets out with assuming that the negroes 
are indescribably wretched, and their tyrants incurably 
cruel. As long as there is a chance of accomplishing a re- 
formation on the spot, every body perceives that it ought 
to be tried. Parliamentary interference ean only be justified 
by necessity ; by a complete proof that the Colonial authorities 
are unwilling or unable to act. Consequently Mr. Wilber- 
force, Mr. Buxton and Mr. Brougham must accuse and con- 
vict the Planters or abandon their favourite measure. The 
do not come into court without bias or partiality. They 
desire to carry a particular scheme, and unless they can per- 
suade us to believe some disputable assertions their desire 
will never be accomplished. 

Those persons therefore who wish to form a correct 
opinion respecting the debates and pamphlets of the day, 
must remember that the real question is,—where and by whom 
shall the Negroes be protected and improved! The under- 
taking ought to commence with the executive government, 
and be steadly purswed through a series of yearse It is the 
duty of his Majesty's Ministers to stimulate the local au- 
thorities, to ascertain and point out the errors of existing 
laws, and to suggest the requisite alterations and additions. 
[t is their duty more especially to foster and superintend the 
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religious instruction of all orders of the West Indian popu- 
lation. And when their measures require the interposition 
of Parliament, it should be temperately and cautiously used. 
But to say that every thing must be done upon this side of 
the water, to threaten the Planters with unconditional eman- 
cipation, to pretend that their estates can be reformed with- 
out their consent and against their will, is the desperate and 
dangerous scheme of visionary men. We abstain from any 
remarks upon the eventual liberation to which the advocates 
of this scheme advert, because we believe that they are the 
best friends of Negro Freedom who for the present say least 
about it. And in justice to its less judicious supporters we 
are bound to confess that their propositions, upon this subject, 
are moderate if not practicable. Agreeing with them how- 
ever in the end to be pursued, we most decidedly object to 
their method of pursuing it. Their immediate object is to 
take the internal government of the West Indies into the 
direct and exclusive care of the Hlouse of Commons, and 
never have we seen grosser misrepresentations and blunders, 
than the facts and arguments by- which that system is.recom- 
mended to the public. 

Mr. Wilberforce’s Appeal commences with pronouncing 
** the Negro Slavery of the British Colonies a system of the 
grossest injustice, of the most heathenish irreligion and im- 
morality, of the most unprecedented degradation, and unre- 
lenting cruelty.” In support of this sweeping assertion, he 
refers, first, to the diminution of numbers as a proof that the 
slaves are ill used: but he does not venture to affirm the 
truth of this demonstrative fact in stronger language than, 
** unless I am much misinformed.” ‘The contempt in which 
slaves are held is another favourite topic; and undef this 
head his evidence is a hundred years old. 
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‘‘It were well if the consequences of these impressions were only 
to be discovered among the inferior ranks of the privileged class, 
or only to be found in the opinions and conduct of individuals. 
But in the earlier laws of our colonies they are expressed in the 
language of insult, and in characters of blood. And too many of 
these laws still remain unrepealed, to permit the belief that the 
same odious spirit of legislation no longer exists, or to reliéve the 
injured objects of them from their degrading influence. The 
slaves were systematically depressed below the level of human 
beings *. And though I confess, that it is of less concern to a 





** An act of Barbadoes, (8th Aug. 1688,) prescribing the mode of trial for 
slaves, recites, that they being brutish slaves, deserve not, for the baseness of 
their condition, to be tried by the legal! trial of twelve men of their peers, &c.” 
Another clause of the same act, speaks of the “barbarous, wild, and savage 
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slave under what laws he lives than what is the character of his 
master, yet if the laws had extended to them favour and protection 
instead of degradation, this would have tended to raise them in the 
social scale, and operating insensibly on the public mind, might, 
by degrees, have softened the extreme rigour of their bondage. 
Such, however, had been the contrary effects of an opposite 
process, on the estimation of the Negro race, before the ever-to- 
be-honoured Granville Sharpe, and his followers, had begun to 
vindicate their claim to the character and privileges of human 
nature, that a writer of the highest authority on all West India 
subjects, Mr. Long, in his celebrated History of Jamaica, though 
pointing out some of the particulars of their ill treatment, scrupled 
not to state it as his opinion, that in the gradations of being, Ne- 
groes were little elevated above the oran outang, ‘that type of 
man.” Nor was this an unguarded or hastily thrown out assertion. 
He institutes a laborious comparison of the Negro race with that 
species of baboon; and declares, that ‘ludicrous as the opinion may 
seem, he does not think that an oran outang husband would be any 
dishonor to a Hottentot female.’ When we find such sentiments 
as these to have been unblushingly avowed by an author of the 
highest estimation among the West India colonists, we are pre- 
pared for what we find to have been, and, | grieve to say, still con- 
tinues to be, the practical effects of these opinions.” P. 11. 


He then adverts to several real evils, which we shall be glad 
to see redressed—the sale of slaves for the debts of their 
masters, the inadmissibility of their evidence against white 
men, the system of driving them when at work with a cart 
whip, and the rare occurrence of the marriage ceremony. 
‘These are customs which it is impossible to defend. But at 
the same time, it is very easy to exaggerate their nature and 
effects. ‘The question at issue between Mr. Wilberforce and 
the Planters, is not whether the condition of the slaves be ca- 
pable of improvement, not whether this or that particular prac- 
tice should be continued or discontinued—but whether things 
are stationary, or better or worse. If the abolition of the 
slave trade has hitherto done no good, and this, strange 
to say, is the opinion of Mr. Wilberforce, he may plausibly 
contend that the Planters are incurable, and that nothing can 
be expected at their hands. But is it a good proof of this 
fact to shew, that certain cruelties were committed long ago, 
and to add, that he has no doubt they are repeated still ! 
We have a long account, p. 55—8. of the murder of a negro- 





natures of the same Negroes and other slaves, being such as renders them 
wholly unqualified to be governed by the laws, practices, and customs of other 


nations." Other insiances of a like spirit might be cited in the acts of other 
eolonies.’ 
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slave, in the year L804; which is intended to shew that the 
abolition has not made the whites more considerate or more 
Just. And when an improvement has actually taken place in 
the laws, and therefore cannot be dissembled or denied, we 
ure assured upon the authority of Sir George Prevost, that it 
Wus not intended to be acted upon!! 


“I must not be supposed ignorant that of late years various 
colonial laws have been passed, professedly with a view to the pro- 
moting of religion among the slaves: but they are all, I fear, worse 
than nullities, In truth, the solicitude which they express for 
the personal protection, and still more for the moral interests, 
of the slaves, contrasted with the apparaut forgetfulness of those 
interests which so generally follows in the same community, might 
have appeared inexplicable, but for the frank declaration of the 
Governor of one of the West Indian islands, which stood among 
the foremost in passing one of these boasted laws for arneliorating 
the condition of the slaves. ‘That law contained clauses which, 
with all due solemnity, and with penalties for the non-observ- 
ance of its injunctions, prescribed the religious instruction of 
the slaves: and the promoting of the marriage institution among 
them ; and in order ‘to secure as far as possible the good treatment 
of the slaves, and to ascertain the cause of their decrease, if any,’ 
it required certificates of the slaves’ increase and decrease to be 
annually delivered on oath, under a penalty of 502. currency. His 
Majesty’s government, some time after, very meritoriously wishing 
for information as to the state of the slaves, applied to the governor 
tor some of the intelligence which this act was to provide. To this 
application the Governor, the late Sir George Prevost, replied as 
follows : ‘ The act of the legislature, entitled ‘An act for the en- 
couragement, protection, and better government of slaves,’ appears 
to have been considered, from the day it was passed until this 
hour, as a political measure to avert the interference of the mother 
country in the management of slaves.’ The same account of the 
motives by which the legislatures of other West Indian islands 
were induced to pass acts for ameliorating the condition of the 
slaves, was given by several of the witnesses who were examined in 
the committee of the House of Commons in 1790 and 1791. 

‘In all that 1 state concerning the religious interests of the 
slaves, as well as in every other instance, | must be understood to 
speak only of the general practice. ‘There are, | know, resident in 
this country, individual owners of slaves, and some, as I believe, 
even in the colonies, who have been sincerely desirous that their 
slaves should enjoy the blessings of Christianity; though often, I 
lament to say, where they have desired it, their pious endeavours 
have been of little or no avail. So hard is it, especially for absent 
proprietors, to stem the tide of popular feeling and practice, which 
sets strongly in every colony against the religious instruction of 
slaves. So hard also, 1 must add, is it to reconcile the necessary 
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means of such instruction with the harsh duties and harsher 
discipline to which these poor beings are subjected, ‘The gift even 
of the rest of the Sabbath is more than the established economics 
of a sugar plantation permit even the most independent planter to 
confer, while the law tacitly sanctions its being wholly withheld 
trom them, 

‘«« Generally speaking, throughout the whole of our West Indian 
islands, the field slaves, or common labourers, instead of being 
encouraged or even permitted to devote the Sunday to religious 
purposes, are employed either in working their provision-grounds 
for their own and their families’ subsistence, or are attending, often 
carrying heavy loads to, the Sunday markets, which frequently, in 
Jamaica, are from ten to fifteen miles distant from their abodes. 

** These abuses confessedly continue to prevail in despite of the 
urgent remonstrances, for more than the last half century, of mem. 
bers of the colonial body, and these sometimes, like Mr. B. 


Edwards, the most accredited advocates for the interests and 
character of the West Indians.’ P. 25. 


The state of the Colonies in 1791 and 1792, has little ox 
nothing to do with the fact which Mr. Wilberforce under- 
took to prove; unless his ten-fold repetition of that worn- 
out tale be considered evidence of his inability to bring for- 
ward modern instances of misconduct. The confessed conti- 
nuance with which our extract closed may serve to introduce 
the reader to Sir Henry Martin. This gentleman, in a 
plain and sensible manner, upsets the whole of Mr. Wil- 
berforce’s assertions by subjecting them to the simple test of 
truth. Can any thing savour less of “ unrelenting cruelty” 


and “ heathenish immorality” than the following modest and 
unpretending details :— 


‘‘ The Negroes have moderate labour, estimated individually, 
even before the introduction of the plough *, at less than one half 
that of an English day labourer; they have ample time allowed for 
their meals, viz. half an hour for breakfast, and two hours for din- 
ner; they are well clothed twice a year ; they are abundantly fed 
by the planter, so as to need no other resources; yet they have, 

for their sole use, mountain or other land on the estates, and con- 
siderable gardens round their cottages ; in both of which they have 
all the tropical fruit trees, as shaddock, mangoes, oranges, limes, 





*** The English plough is now getting very generally into use ; my own land is 
wholly cultivated by u. Tonce measured the garden of a field negro on my 
property, it lay round his cottage, and was 120 yards in length, and 35 yards in 
width; and tully cropped. In proof that their cottages, &c. are esteemed their 
exclusive property, | hired some houses and 17 rooms, at one dollar per mouth 
for each room, from the negroes upon my Own property ; for the accommodation 
ofa gang which I had purchased frodi an estate till houses were built for their 
occupation. 
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lemons, and numerous others, also pine-apples, melons, cassada, 
arrow-root, and most of the English vegetables; and they breed 
pigs and poultry: all these articles they consume themselves, or 
sell at the markets. Their treatment, as to discipline and punish- 
ment, is certainly much milder than that of the sailor or soldier, The 
Negroes have the best medical care; each estate has an heppital, 
attended twice a week invariably by a professional gentleman of the 
first respectability ; and, in cases of dangerous sickness, or surgical 
operations, daily, or as much oftener, as he may consider necessary, 
for all which extra business he receives additional payment. 

** Convenient lock-up houses are built near the hospital, for the 
confinement of men and women, separately, as a punishment ; 
which is substituted for personal infliction, whenever it can rea- 
sonably be done, and, in respect to women, invariably, as far as my 
own actual knowledge extends. No punishment on a plantation 
can exceed thirty-nine lashes, (without the order of a magistrate,) 
and this is generally for such crimes as in England would be death. 
Many, or most of their punishments arise from the idle and ill- 
disposed robbing the gardens of the industrious; and I can affirm, 
that even when a few lashes (eight or ten) are necessary (where 
confinement for similar offences may have failed) it is really trifling, 
as compared to one half the number given by the cat in the navy 
or army ; and a white person always attends the punishment. If 
the Negroes consider themselves ill-treated, they can (and some- 
times do) complain to the sitting magistrates for the week, or to 
the governor, who is generally a military officer of high rank, with , 
every motive to act impartially, and their real grievances are pro- 
perly redressed. For great matters they are always under the pro- 
tection of the law. They have a regale, or harvest home, when 
the crop is finished, and three or four holydays at Christmas, with 
presents of particular articles of provision *. 

“‘ They are mostly members of the Moravian Church, many of 
the Church of England, and some, I am sorry to say, of no Church, 
I mean Dissenters, who are generally dissatistied, self-sufficient, and 
troublesome; very few, I believe, are Heathens. They all have 
the opportunity of attending the Parish Churches or Moravian 
Chapels. On Sundays I have constantly noticed both men and 
women, neatly dressed, proceeding in parties to attend Divine Ser- 
vice. The Moravian Priests receive annual presents for their re- 
ligious attendance upon the Negroes +. 

“ After the foregoing statement, my reader will probably be 
surprised at the following quotation from the first page of Mr. W,’s 
Appeal: ‘* The Negro slavery in the British colonies is a system of 
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«« * If it should be said, that I merely describe what is done upon my own pro- 
perty, L answer, that I certainly state such particulars as have come under my 
own knowledge ; but | conceive they may be taken as a fair medium specimen of 
general usage.” 
~ + T paid 100d. last year towards erecting a new Moravian chapel near my 
estates.” 
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the grossest injustice, of the most heathenish irreligion and immo- 
rality, of the most unprecedented degradation and unrelenting 
cruelty ; a national crime of the deepest moral malignity ; contain- 
ing those essential and incurable vices which will ever exist where- 
ever the power of man over man is unlimited.’ 

“ Phis violent and abusive language I can readily forgive ; but 
the last sentence, implying unlimited power to be possessed by the 
planter over the Negro, is an assertion too ridiculous for any per- 
son pretending to write on West India affairs. 

“ Again, in page 21 he says, ‘ Licentiousness is not confined to 
the Negroes; the fact is perfectly notorious, that it has been the 
general policy to employ, instead of married managers and over- 
seers, single young men, as the immediate superintendants of the 
gangs, and hence it too naturally follows, that they who from their 
being the depositaries of their master’s authority ought to be the 
protectors of the purity of the young females, too often become 
their corrupters.’ 

** This is a gross and disgusting charge, and | utterly deny the 
notoriety of such a policy, for I never even heard of it; and, if any 
planters pursued it, they must be blind to their interest, as well as 
careless of their reputation, for the general policy is, to have black, 
and not mongre/ children *. 

‘In page 24, Mr. W. favours us with his further opinion of the 
West India system, describing its physical evils as ‘ cruel, odious, 
and pernicious, but that the almost universal destitution of religious 
and moral instruction among the slaves, is the most serious of all 
its vices.’ 

** The planters recommend and urge the Negroes to attend to 
their religious and moral duties, but as they dare not presume to 
take upon themselves the office of the priesthood, like our modern 
methodists, what more can they do? Are they to force religion 
and morality upon the Negroes, vi et armis + ? 

‘It is affirmed, page 27, ‘ that the gift even of the Sabbath is 
more than the established economies of a sugar plantation permit 
even the most independent planter to confer, while the law tacitly 
sanctions its being wholly withheld from‘ them.’ 








“® | give my manager five pounds for every black child born alive upon my 
property, and five pounds annually for each increase beyond the decrease in the 
whole pop ulation.” 

‘+ L conceive that English Gentlemen would not be well pleased to have their 
conduct brought under public discussion by an accusation that they did not do 
every thing (which their accusers might deem right) for the religious and moral 
improvement of their servants, labourers, or dependents. 

“ Teantruly say, that I never heard the Liturgy more solemnly and impressively 
read, nor better sermons preached, both as to matter and manner, than by the 
Rev. Mr. Harman, rector of St. John’s in the island of Antigua ; the body of the 
chureh was always filled with Negroes, whose attention to the service, and punc- 
tuality in Kneeling and standing, at the proper time, was truly commendable, 
and many made use of their Prayer Books. The clerks in all the Parish 
Churches are invariably men of education, which greatly adds to the efiect of 
the church service.” 
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““] think it was Mr. Barham who said, ‘ he had never met a 
person less acquainted with the real state of West India affairs than 
Mr. W. or who had more obstinately rejected information upon 
the subject.” Probably Mr. W. forgot this precept of the wise son 
of Sirach, ‘ Blame not before thou hast examined the truth, under- 
stand first, and then rebuke.’ Eccles. xi. 7. 

‘* The above assertion respecting the sabbath, as well as the nu- 
merous other mistatenients in the ‘ Appeal’ sufficiently confirm the 
remark of Mr. Barham.’ P. 8. 

** In page 42, Mr. W. accuses the Colonial assemblies for in- 
posing fines on the manumission of slaves, by which I infer that he 
is ignorant of their object, viz. to prevent unfeeling persons from 
emancipating old or crippled slaves merely to elude the expence of 
their care, maintenance, and taxation ; for by this act, the owners 
must pay into the Treasury a sufficient sum to support the freed 
person, or give a bond to that effect, in case they should become a 
burthen upon the community. 

* Page 43, it is said—* In truth, West Indians must be exempt 
from the frailties of human nature, if living continually with those 
wretched beings, and witnessing their extreme degradation and 
consequent depravity, they could entertain for the Negroes in any 
unimpaired degree, that equitable consideration, and that fellow- 
Seeling which are due from man to man so as to sympathize properly 
with them in their sufferings and wrongs, or form a just estimate of 
their claims to personal rights and moral improvements: and 
proves the criminality of committing to the Planters the destiny of 
the slaves.” This is a severe assertion from a person who has xo 
local knowledge ; and comes with very bad grace from one so pecu- 
liarly charitable! As far as my own experience and information 
extend, I can give itthe most unequivocal contradiction as to its general 
application : individual instances of bad feeling and bad conduct, 
may no doubt be produced against Planters, as well as every other 
class of persons, but I affirm that a mutual and very considerable 
degree of kind feeling does generally exist between the Planter and 
his Negroes; and I utterly deny that the latter are the ‘ wretched 
and degraded beings’ which he describes them; but, on the con- 
trary, I contend that they have much shrewdness, ability, and 
feeling; and continually evince the utmost attachment to the 
l’lanters, and their families: it is therefore highly disgusting to 
hear them so traduced, and by a Gentleman, professing himself 
their great friend: but in his anxiety to disgrace and disparage the 
Planters, he overwhelms the Negroes ia the general calumny *. 
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« * If proof were wanted that the Negroes do not consider themselves so ill 
treated as their soi-disant friends assert, continual iistences might be given of 
Negro servants (slaves) gladly returning to the W est Indies with their masters, 
Last yeara friend of mine sent his servant back at his request. I have twice been 
applied to by Negroes personally, who had run away from my property, and came 
to solicit me to send them out again; thus voluntarily offering to return to slavery,” 
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Their good humour, cheerfulness, and gaicty of disposition is 
notorious, I believe 1 may say proverbial. *” 


Nothing can be more direct than the contradiction between 
these accounts. And which are we to believe; the decla- 
mation of Mr. Wilberforce, or the evidence of Sir Henry 
Martiu! ‘The former adduces no recent evidence in support 
of his position, but endeavours to fix our attention upon past 
times. The latter is corroborated by the published reports 
of all the West Indian governors. It is needless, therefore, 
to add another word upon the subject. Mr. Wilberforce has 
failed to establish bis facts, and he reasons most incorrectly 
from them, even if his facts were true. He admits, what 
every one else has long known, that the condition of the 
West Indies has been seriously injured by his refusal to 
accede to the proposal made by Mr. Dundas, in 1792. He 
admits that the abolitionists judged too favourably of human 
nature, that is to say, mistook and misrepresented the effect 
of their own measures. He insinuates that the importation 
of slaves is not yet discontinued, and makes sundry minor 
concessions, of which the candour would be more conspi- 
cuous and commendable if they did not assist him in sup- 
porting his wholesale denunciations against the white popu- 
lation in the West Indies. But what pretence is there for 
asking us, to trust the future welfare of those islands to a 
person who has made such mistakes upon the subject? If in 
1792, he over-rated human nature, who shall guarantee us 
against as erroneous an estimate in 1823? If Mr. Dundas 
ought to have been listened to on the subject of the Aboli- 
tion, who can refuse a similar favour to Mr. Canning or Lord 
Bathurst, upon the more difficult question of emancipation? 
If the Abolition Bills, and the Register Bills, are still in- 
effectual and incomplete, in spite of all the patching of Messrs. 
Stephen and Brougham, who will believe that it is expedient 
to proceed in opposition to the West Indian interest, instead 
of listeuing to their objections, and adopting plans which they 
will execute. ‘The last is the most important consideration, 
and it is so entirely overlooked by Mr. Wilberforce and his 
prompters, that they can never carry their measures into 
elleet. Instead of endeavouring to conciliate and encourage 





— ee ee 


«© * Tt surprised me on first visiting the West Indies to observe the unchecked 
and often disputatious familianty of the house Negroes, or servants ; and at large 
diners | have frequent'y observed them wholly engrossed by listening to any 
cood stories, and laugling loudly at them, If singing took place, it was impossible 
to Keep them out of the room. IT mention these anecdotes to confirm my state- 
nent, and to prove that the Negroes are not ina wretched state of servitude.” 
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the Planters, it has been the fashion from the beginning to 
accuse and irritate them. Mr. Wilberforce treats the Colonies 
as Mr. Brougham treats the Church, with the most unbounded 
and undeserved abuse. And then he thinks it very hard that 
they do not place implicit confidence in his advice, do not 
submit themselves entirely to the guidance of his emissaries, 
do not enter heartily into all his plans, and acknowledge him 
as the patron Saint of a country to which he has done at least 
as much harm as good. 

Now, putting justice, candour, and honesty, out of the 
question, is it politic in the emancipationists to alienate and 
traduce the Planters? If the morals of white men in the 
West Indies are corrupt, let proper steps be taken to improve 
them. If prejudices are strong, and benevolence weak, let 
the one be gradually excited, and the other as gradually 
rooted out. Until this has taken place, it is easy to produce 
an insurrection and a massacre, but impossible to effect a 
renuine reform. We believe the event to have taken place 
already, and contend that it rests with government to make 
the best of the circumstance. Mr. Wilberforce maintains 
that it neither has happened or will happen, and yet sup- 
poses the present a convenient season for telling the slaves, 
that they ought to be, and shall be, free. ‘The information, 
if communicated in the name of the British Parliament, could 
hardly fail to produce a revolt. And if that calamity were 
escaped, what would be the amount of the benefit for which 
such a risque has been incurred? ‘The Jaws adopted by our 
Parliament must be carried into execution by the Planters 
themselves, viz. by persons destiiute, according to Mr. Wil- 
berforce, of humanity and religion, persons whom he accuses 
of evading his Abolition and Register Bills, and who will 
much more easily and completely evade his Improvement 
Bills. Without the active and hearty concurrence of the 
whites, no real improvement can take place among the slaves. 
And our legislators, it is to be hoped, are too well aware of 
the fact, to sanction any system of forced or violent meliora- 
tion, or to suppose that they can abolish vice and immorality 
by a Statute. 

Sir Henry Martin recommends a much more reasonable 
measure. 


‘¢ The quiet and contented behaviour of the Negroes for some 
time past, has drawn the attention of the Planters to consider their 
farther amelioration, and especially as to their moral and religious 
improvement ; for this purpose the Planters have been for some 
time past (and still are) employed in collecting from individual pro- 
prictors, the various plans and arrangements which they have 
adopted of late years upon their respective properties, for the 
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greater comfort and better management of their Negroes ; intend- 
ing to collect from these and other sourees, such information as 
may enable them to form a general and uniform system ; and when 
it has been arranged into a practicable plan of amelioration, and of 
religious instruction, to submit it to the legislative authorities in 
the West India Colonies for their approbation, and by whom it 
might receive such particular and minute arrangements, as may be 
judged, by them, most proper for final adoption in each particular 
colony. 

‘* When this plan of amelioration shall have been carried into 
execution, I am perfectly convinced that the Negroes will, in 
every point of view, be in a much better situation than they would 
be under emancipation, for in the latter state they could not obtain 
one half the comforts they possessed in the former : and, therefore, 
it is a most false philanthropy to attempt changing their situation : 
and I bave but little hesitation in declaring my opinion, that the 
better sort of Negroes (if they were not suddenly thrown into a 
state of ferment and temporary enthusiasm by the name of liberty) 
would decidedly reject the boon of emancipation, if coupled with a life 
of labour. 

** 1 sincerely wish his Majesty’s ministers would make arrange- 
ments with the proper authorities for the appointment of several 
orthodox clergymen of the Church of England, or the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, to proceed to the different Colonies, on suffi- 
cient stipends, to be paid from a fund established and maintained by 
government, which no doubt those gentlemen who seem so anxious 
for the religious instruction of the Negroes would most liberally 
assist by their donations; and to which I conceive most Planters 
would largely subscribe ; but all deficiency to be made good by 
yovernment. ‘These clergymen might be sent out solely for the 
religious and moral instruction of the Negroes; and their duties so 
arranged as not to interfere, but to co-operate with the rectors of 
the different parishes in the Islands. I think much good might be 
effected by such, a measure, if judiciously conducted on sound 
Church principles, to the absolute exclusion of all persons who do 
not strictly maintain it.” P, 19, 


Ilere is another proof of the extreme candour of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s declaration respecting Planters. | Every 
West Indian who took a part in the recent discussion in the 
Elouse of Commons, professed his readiness to support and 
sanction the removal of real grievances. Several members 
suggested the propriety of making further provision for reli- 
gious instruction, and every one admitted, what is too ob- 
vious to be denied, that the interests of the slave, and slave 
owner, are one and thesame. In addition to all this, we have 
the evidence, the unimpeached and unimpeachable evidence 
of Sir Henry Martin, to prove that preparations are actually 
making for the adoption of a general system of religious instruc- 
tion; and he suggests the proper steps by which such a measure 
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may be hastened. We are informed, likewise, that it is in 
contemplation to enlarge an ancient and valuable Tustitution, 
the Society for Promoting the Conversiorof Negroes. The 
plan,is heartily approved of by a large body of West Indians, 
who are equally well disposed towards a still greater under- 
taking’ the establishment of one or more West Indian bishop- 
ricks. ‘This indispensab!e measure bids fair, at last, for suc- 
cess. It will be supported by ali the friends of Colonial im- 
provement. The emancipationists, who are so keenly sensible of 
the misconduct of [the resident Europeans, will rejoice at the 
prospect of a more efficient ecclesiastical establishment. The 
Planters, who are jealous of the proceedings of illiterate and 
irresponsible missionaries, will not object to teachers or les- 
sons that are authorised and sanctioned by the Church. The 
West Indian clergy will no longer be scattered over the coun- 
try like sheep without a shepherd, waging an unequal war- 
fare against the ignorance of savages, and the licentiousness 
of slave drivers, but will have the benefit of an acknowledged 
ecclesiastical head, who will be the organ of their sentiments 
and wishes, the director of their exertions, the friendly su- 
perintendant of their conduct, and the promoter of their utility, 
their reputation, and their welfare. 

With the example of the East before our eyes it is impos- 
sible to doubt that great and glorious effects may be antici- 
pated from the proposed measure. In no department has the 
Episcopal office in India been more eminently successful than 
in the attention to religious duties, which it has excited among 
Europeans, and in that visible alteration in the moral conduct 
of the community, which has been contemporary with its es- 
tablishment. It has assisted in bringing about the downfall 
of those fears respecting the conversion of the Hindoos, which 
were so long and so generally entertained. It has opened 
paths for the gradual progress of the Gospel, which the timid 
have pronounced safe, and the most desponding do not deem 
impracticable. May we not reasonably anticipate similar effects 
in the West? While little, comparatively speaking, has been 
accomplished by the isolated exertions of a small, but ver 
respectable body of clergy, their united efforts will be spee- 
dily and signally beneficial. Religion will occupy a more 
conspicuous station among the whites as well as the blacks ; 
her claims, and her merits will be brought more conspicu- 
ously before the public: and the national sympathy will be ex- 
cited and the national zeal directed by persons under no temp- 
tation to abuse it. 


Without challenging the sincerity or piety of those teachers 
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whom Mr. Wilberforce so warmly panegyrises, we must par- 
ticipate in the suspicion and jealousy with which they are re- 
garded by the European population in the West Indies. 
Their desire of dog good may be intense, but their means 
are small. ‘They want superintendance, they want sobriety, 
t!ow want education, they want an orthodox creed, and an 
wae churen , ua... “r these deficiencies, good intention 
cannot atone. ‘The universal prevatence 2* methodism would 
overturn the constitution of Britain. Much more would it 
revolutionize and ruin such a society as exists in her 
colonies. And the colonists exhibit their practical 
good sense by declining its proffered friendship, and de- 
claring, that the religion which they wish to encourage 
among their negroes is the religion not of the conventicle 
but of the Church. Under proper controul and direction 
methodist teachers might become instruments of much good. 
In their proper station, that of catechists and schoolmasters, 
they might perform an indispensable though humble task, and 
perhaps perform it better than men of superior education. 
If their hearts are pure and their discernment clear, they will 
hail the arrival of a Protestant Bishop, and hasten to put 
themselves under his protection, Should they think fit to 
pursue an opposite line of conduct, should they and their 
supporters oppose the Establishment and thwart the exertions 
of Episcopacy, we shall know what to think of their religious 
professions, and endeavour to explain their motives to our 
readers and the public. 


— 








Art. UL. The Cambridge Tart: Epigrammatic and Sa- 
tiric-Poetical Effusions ; &c. &c. Dainty Morsels, served 
up by Cantabs, en various Occasions. Dedicated to the 
Members of the University of Cambridge. By Socius. 
Crown Svo. 800 pp. 8s. Smith. 1823. 

Tuosk who have heard, read, and enjoyed as much excellent 

waggery from the wits of Cam as it has been our own good 

fortune to do, may be attracted by the imposing title of this 
little volume. It is our duty, therefore, equally out of regard 
for the pockets of our readers, and from veneration for the 
established fame of Alma Mater for facetiousness, to warn 
all who may be inclined to purchase the Cambridge Tart, 
that by so doing they are preparing for themselves severe 
mortification. Half the “ dainty morsels” herein offered to 
the public were not written by C ‘antabs ; and as to the other 
half, such Cantabs as can write would perhaps wish that 
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they had never been written at all. Out of our own port-folio 
of scraps, we would pledge ourselves to produce a more 
authentic and a far more entertaining collection. As it is, 
we shrewdly conjecture that some enemy from the illegitimate 
Academies north of Tweed, or perhaps from one of the many 
Royal, Metropolitan, and Literary Institutions, which are 
hoarly endeavouring to push our venerable mothers from their 
stools, has amassed this spurious assemblage of dullness, and 
palmed it with an evil intent upon the world, solely to detract 
from the fair reputation of our misused parent. Nay, the 
suspicion has crossed us, but we dismissed it on the moment, 
as unworthy both of ourselves and of its object, that some false 
brother on the banks of Isis being about to republish a vari- 
orum edition of the Oxford Sausage, had sought to heighten 
the rich seasoning of that exquisite dish by contrasting it with 
the stale and vapid refuse of which he has composed the 
Cambridge ‘Tart. 

Great names are first put in requisition from by gone 
times. Chaucer we think, however, would not recognize the 


masquerading rifalto of his Reve’s Tale, in the Miller of 


‘Tranipington ; and we know not by what rule or measure 
selections have been made from Randolph, Cowley, Bishop 
Corbet, Milton, Ben Jonson, Prior, Phillips, and Lord 
Chesterfield. Certain it is, that few if any of the produc- 
tions here attributed to this sounding catalogue, bear more 
reference in particular to Cambridge, than any other indivi- 
dual page would have done, which it might have suited the 
compiler’s fancy to transcribe from the ‘body of their works. 
Bat this is not all. Little care has been taken to put the right 
labels on the right bottles; and names are grievously mis- 
matched. Thus some pointless and not very good. natured 
lines (the Georgic) which a little trouble, if they were worth 
it, might perhaps bave assigned to their lawful owner, are 
“ascribed to a gentleman of Sidney College.” We also 
have heard them so ascribed, but every contemporary who 
cared to inguire, knew that ‘the gentleman in question, to 
whom they were falsely attributed, had not this offence to 
answer for. Again, The Devil's Thoughts is here printed 
under the title of ‘* Extemporaneous Lines ascribed to the 
late Professor Porson.” By an odd accident, we have now 


lying before us the rough "draft of these very lines in the 
handwriting of their real author, Mr. Coleridge. As they 
are very incorrectly printed in the Cambridge Tart, and, we 
believe, have been so before, we shall transcribe our MS. 
below, premising (as will be evident from ye a gon that 
the lines in the state in which we give them ha 
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the last touches of the poet; and that we are by no means 
answerable for the irreverence of some of their allusions. 


‘““ THE DEVIL'S THOUGHTS. 


« N.B. Ist. That he himself would not wish an Anti-diabolic 
Bard a more villainous pen to transcribe with,” 


‘¢ From his brimstone bed at break of day, 
A walking the Devil is gone; 
To visit his little snug farm of the earth, 
And sce how his stock went on, 


** Over the hill and over the dale, 
And he went over the plain ; 
And backward and forward he swish’'d his long tail 
As a gentleman swishes his cane. 


“ And how, then, was the Devil drest ? 
O! he was in his Sunday’s best : 
His jacket was red, and his breeches were blue, 
And there was a hole where his tail went through. 


“© He saw a lawyer killing a viper 
On a dung-heap beside his stable ; 
And the Devil was pleas’d, for it put him in mind 
Of Cain and his brother Abel. 


«« An apothecary on a white horse 
Rode by on his vocation: 
And the Devil thought of his old friend 
Death in the Revelation. 


“ He saw a cottage with a double coach-house, 
A cottage of gentility ; 
And the Devil grinn’d, for his darling vice 
Is pride that apes humility. 


‘¢ He went into a rich bookseller's shop, 
Quoth he, we are both of one college, 
For I sate myself like a cormorant once 
Hard by the tree of knowledge.” 


(* He met an old acquaintance of his, a Fury, with a conse- 
crated banner in her hand, and greeted her familiarly.’’) 


‘«« She tipp’d him the wink, but cried aloud, 
Avaunt, my name’s Religion ! 
Then turn’d to Mister W e, 
And leer’d like a love-sick pigeon. 


«* As he pass'd through Cold Bath-fields, he saw 
A solitary cell ; 
And the Devil smil’d; for it gave him a hint 
For improving the prisons in Hell. 
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“ A pig came swimming with wind and tide, 
Came swimming with great celerity, 
And the Devil was tickled, who saw all the while 
How it cut its own throat, and he thought with a smile 
On old England’s commercial prosperity.’’ 


(“ The clumsiness of half a dozen turnkeys in getting off the 
fetters from an acquitted prisoner, and in one-fifth of the time they 
nad fettered and handcuffed half a regiment. O! how quick and 
clever men are in what they are used to. But the Devil turned 
libellous, and thought on the debates on the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and on the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in a 
single night.’’) 

“* General Gage’s burning face 
He saw with consternation ; 
And back to Hell his way did he take, 
For the Devil thought, by a slight mistake, 
It_was General Conflagration.” 


The solemnity with which the following epigram is pre- 
faced reminds us of some of the grave introductory para- 
graphs recorded in the Baviad and Meviad. Did the 
reader ever happen to meet with any verses (except a school- 
boy’s exercise) from the twelve te of an epic down to the 
distich of an epigram, which were otherwise than ‘‘ sponta- 
neous 2” 

‘* EPIGRAM BY PORSON. 
“© A Spontaneous Effusion, made at he Request of a little Girl, who 
= his Favourite on a Sercant, named Susan, when she was troning 
INCI 
«© When lovely Susan irons smocks, 
No damsel e’er look’d neater ; 
Her eyes are brighter than her box, 
And burn me like a heater.” P. 46. 


Lord Byron will not be much obliged to the editor of this 
collection for the revival of two of his juvenilia. His Lord- 
ship is not of that temper which will compromise for dullness 
by the absence of all evil intent. If we were ill-naturedly 
inclined, we could not distress the adult bard more than by 
circulating largely his early efforts. 

Of the probable Academical pretensions of the editor of 
this volume, the following specimen of latinity must suffice. 
It is printed as the motto to a “ Poetical effusion by Mr. Ay- 
loffe, Trinity College,” and no charity, however extensive, 
can possibly refer its deformity to casual errata. We give it 
literatim. 

‘« Nulla manere diu neque vivere carminant possum, qu scri- 
buntur aque notoribus.”” 

Pp 


VOL. XIX. JUNE, 1823. 
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Of the editor’s connection with Cambridge, we offer the 


- following proof. ‘The lines (and they are among the best in 
the whole volume,) are plainly written on an Oxford Pro- 
k fessor. 
" “ EPITAPH ON A GEOLOGIST. 


** Where shall we our great Professor inter 
That in peace he may rest his bones ? 
If we hew him a rocky sepulchre, 
He'll rise and break the stones, 
And examine each stratum that lies around, 
For he’s quite in his element under ground. 


saint tae 
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*¢ Tf with mattock and spade his body we lay 
In the common alluvial soil, 
He’ll start up and snatch those tools away, 
Of his own geological toil ; 
In a stratum so young the Professor disdains, 
That embedded should be his organic remains, 
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“ Then expos’d to the drip of some case-hard'ning spring, 
His carcase let stalactite cover : 
And to Oxford the petrified sage let us bring, 
When he is encrusted all over: 
Then ’mid mammoths and crocodiles, high on a shelf, 
Let him stand as a monument rais’d to himself.” P. 204. 





After these remarks weare sorry to add, that on a fly leaf 
appended to this collection is to be found the following 
advertisement. ‘‘ Shortly will be published, Facetie Can- 
tabrigienses : Anecdotes, Smart Sayings, Satirics, &c. By, 
or relating to, Notorious Cantabs ; being a Companion to the 
Cambridge Tart. Dedicated to the Students of Lincoln’s- 
Inn. By Socius.” We cannot but hope that the still-born 
demise of the present volume, may produce a miscarriage of 
that which is thus announced in embryo. 
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Arr. IV. The Rights of the English Clergy asserted, 
and the probable Amount of their Incomes estimated, in a 
Letter ta the Author of “ Remarks on the Consumption 
of Public Wealth, by the Clergy of every Christian Na. 
tion.” By Augustus Campbell, A.M. Rector of Wallasey, 
in the County of Chester. Liverpool. 1822. 

ef: Art. V. An Appeal to the Gentlemen of England, in 

Behalf of the Church of England, By Augustus Camp- 

‘ bell, 4.M. Rector of Wallasey, in the County of Chester. 

4 Liverpool. 1823. 
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Art. VI. A Reply to the Article on Church Establish- 
ments, in the last Number of the Edinburgh Review. By 
Augustus Campbell, A.M. Rector of Wallasey, in the 
County of Chester. Hatchard. 1823. 


Mr. CAmMPBELL’s first pamphlet has been so extensively 
circulated that we need not give a detailed account of its 
contents. He examines and exposes the monstrous false- 
hoods with which the Radicals commenced their present at- 
tack upon the Clergy ; and so ably was his defence conducted, 
that its validity is admitted even by the Edinburgh Review- 
ers. ‘The fables of the Morning Chronicle and of its friend 
the Remarker upon the Consumption of Public Wealth by the 
Clergy, are disowned and rejected by the upper ranks of 
Reform—and the lie having worked its work among the 
frequenters of the pot-house—men of better information are 
assailed with insinuations less notoriously absurd, and argu- 
ments more skilfully marshalled. ‘The “ Remarks” may be 
considered as the forlorn hope of the faction—exposed to 
certain destruction—and overwhelmed the instant they were 
seen. Yet did they prepare the way for the onset of Mr. 
Hume and Mr. Brougham, for the desperate and unremitting 
assaults of the Edinburgh Review, and for that general 
spirit of virulence and slander, with which the Church is now 
assailed. 

We have already noticed and quoted largely from the Letter 
to Mr. Jeffrey and from the Letter and the Remonstrance 
to Mr. Brougham ; and these able publications remain un- 
answered. ‘The Edinburgh Review preferred an engage- 
ment with less powerful antagonists, and endeavoured in 
its last Number to crush and silence Mr. Campbell. It would 
be idle to pretend that this gentleman’s pamphlets are equal 
to those of the three distinguished individuals to whom we 
have alluded. And the courageous and honourable oppo- 
nents who have passed over the gigantic and mighty, and 
thrown all their weight upon a less distinguished combatant, 
deserve the fate which has befallen them. They have been 
manfully encountered and repelled in a quarter from which 
they did not expect such a reception. Mr. Campbell has 
most completely vindicated himself, and made a formidable 
inroad into his adversary’s territory. And the Reviewer 
will now have discovered to his cost, not only that he 
must sit silent under the rebukes and the chastisements of 
our eloquent and learned theologians, but that he is at the 
mercy of every clergyman who can make a plain statement in 
plain language. Mr. alae sie sence ‘to no higher cha- 
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racter than that of a sensible, well-informed man; but he is 
bold enough to brave the wit, and shrewd enough to unravel 
the sophistry of the whole host of reviewers and lawyers. 

The principal attack upon Mr, Campbell relates to bis 
assertion respecting the private property of the Church. He 
is well entitled to be heard in his own defence. 


‘*¢ The reviewer wishes to prove that by my doctrine, ‘ the Le- 
gislature would be completely estopped from the appropriation of 
any part of the revenues of the Church, however enormous and 
mischievous they might have become, till she, in her corporate 
capacity, made we appearance to give consent to the bill;’ and 
then, mightily pleased with his own picture of the Church in the 
shape of an old lady, he runs on, in a prodigious vein of pleasan- 
try, about the * Council of Lateran in a large red hat; * Lady 
Pragmatic Sanction in shot silk: and the ghost of Prologue’s grand- 
mother in the German play.’ Now all this is very witty; but wit 
is not the test of truth. Its object is not to elucidate, but dis- 
guise; and whenever a man is particularly facetious in a discus- 
sion, you may depend upon it he has, as in this case, some fallacy 
toconceal. In order to convict me of the aforesaid estoppement, in 
the usual style of Northern criticism, he takes two unconnected 
passages from different parts of my book, the fitth and twelfth 
pages, separates them from their context, tacks them together, 
calls them propositions, personifies them, and then says they contra- 
dict each other. 

** The first proposition is,—* the property of the Church is as 
much private property as that of any corporation or any individual 
in the realm.’ 

‘¢ The second is,—‘ the Church, in der corporate capacity, can- 
not be compensated by any money payment offered to the Clergy as 
individuals,’ 

‘* * Now, the truth is,’ he says, ‘ the second proposition cuts 
the throat of the frst.’ This may be the truth in the Edinburgh 
Review, but it would not be truth in a court of justice. The real 
truth is, that the two propositions, as might be suspected from their 
relative positions, have nothing oh earth to do with each other. 
The reviewer assumes that, in my second proposition, I say that 
the Church cannot make any bargain with the State, or cannot be 
compensated by any payment. But I say no such thing: I only 
say that she cannot be compensated by any money payment: and 
here is his want of sincerity or discernment. The author whom I 
was controverting, offered us a money payment as an equivalent for 
our freeholds. I told him that a money payment was no equivalent 
at all, either to ourselves or our successors. This is my case: 
~~ I leave it to the jury, in full confidence that they must acquit 
the second proposition of any felonious attempt upon the throat of 
its companion. 

* What, however, I do not say for myself, the reviewer says for 
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me. He says, that the Church, in her corporate capacity, cannot 
make any bargain with. the State ; or rather that she has no cor- 
porate capacity at all, which he proves in the following luminous 
way :—* The present race of ecclesiastics have no right to dispose 
of the reversion of Church property.’ We admitit. ‘ They have 
no concern at all with that reversion: and therefore tt is that the 
property of the Church is not private property : therefore it is, that 
when their vested interests have been provided for, the Legislature 
has the fullest right to dispose of it, without consulting the wishes 
of any ecclesiastical functionaries. The property of the Church, 
says the reviewer, is not private property, because the Clergy can- 
not dispose of its reversion. This is the sole reason; and 1 should 
like to know whether Tenterden steeple is not as good a reason for 
the existence of the Goodwin sands. If it is good in one case, it 
is in all; and whenever a man cannot dispose of the reversion of 
an estate, that reversion is, for that reason, the property of the 
public. 

** This, however, is not of course what the reviewer means, 
though it is the necessary consequence of what he says: but he 
really dues mean that the reversion of all corporate property belongs 
to the public, because the incorporated members cannot dispose 
of it.—So that because the Master and Fellows of Downing Col- 
lege cannot dispose of the reversion of Sir George Downing’s 
estate, that reversion belongs to the public; and the Legislature 
has a right to take possession of the late Professor Christian’s fel- 
lowship, and apply it to the payment ofa clerk in the Treasury ;— 
a doctrine, surely, which is worse in law than the other was in 
logic. Corporate property, however, by the reviewer’s law, is 
public property, when the vested interests of the incorporated 
members have expired ; and therefore the Church, in her corpo- 
rate capacity, has no property at‘all. The premises are ground- 
less, and the inference is illegal. ‘There is not a constitutional 
lawyer in the kingdom that would not deny the assertion. The 
law of England has explicitly declared that corporate property is 
private property, for the express purpose of saving it from the 
claws of such men as the reviewer, either in Parliament or out.— 
That purpose has hitherto been answered ; whether it will conti- 
nue to be so, time will shew. Corporate property, by the re- 
viewer’s doctrine, becomes public property when the corporation 
is dissolved. ‘ Corporate property,’ says Sir W. Blackstone, 
Comm. b. i. c. 18, * reverts, when the corporation is dissolved, to 
the person or his heirs who gave it.” Which are we to believe, 
the learned Commentator on the laws of England, or an anony- 
mous scribe in a political magazine? ‘A corporation,’ the re- 
viewer goes on to say, ‘is nothing, independently of the men of 
flesh and blood, who derive an advantage from its existence.’ 
If, by the men of flesh and blood, he means the people of Eng- 
land, he only aftirms what nohody denies. I do not maintain, as 
the Roman Catholics do of the bread and wine in transubstantia- 
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tion, that a corporation is an ‘ absolute accident, which can sub- 
sist without a subject.’ A corporation no doubt must, as Aristotle 
says of all predicamental accidents, * have a substance wherein to 
reside as the subject of its inhesion :’ and the people of England 
is the substance in which the corporation of the Church resides. 

“ But if, by the men of flesh and blood, he means the incorpo- 
rated members, he makes an assertion which is altogether ground- 
less. The corporation of London has an abstract existence, inde- 
pendently of the flesh and blood of Sir William Curtis, and the 
skin and bone of some other aldermen who shal! be nameless. ‘The 
corporation of the Church of England has no abstract existence 
independently of the people of England, for whose benefit it was 
incorporated ; ; and no one says it has: : but it as an abstract ex- 
istence, independently of the flesh and blood of its present 
bishops, priests, and deacons. The law however which created it 

can destroy it, and I nowhere mean to say that it cannot; I have 
not said so in the passage which the reviewer refers to, nor | be- 
lieve in any other; if I have, I retract the expression. When I 
call the Church a corporation, I do not mean that she is so techni- 
cally, because she cannot sue and be sued as such; but her bishops 
and beneficed Clergy are legally corporations sole: ‘ ‘Ihe parson, 
quatenus parson,’ says Sir W. Blackstone, * never dies any more 
than the king:’ and I mean that as an aggregate of corporations, 
the Church of England may be fisuratively spoken of as a corpora- 
tion ;—a corporation, too, whose right of property is as sacred as 
that of any corporation in the realm.” Reply, p. 7. 

** Having proved, Lhope, that I was not guilty of the contradic. 
tion, respecting the inviolability of church property, which the re- 
viewer imputes to me, I will state what I really mean. In the first 
place, I certainly think that the great importance of the religious 
instruction of the people, gives the church a claim to conditional 
inviolability, subject of course to investigation, and requiring a proot 
of its real utility ; and that the property which was given by its ori- 
ginal owners for the service of religion, ought not to be diverted 
trom that purpose. Furthermore, I mean, that j in order to preserve, 
as far as possible, the property so given, from the dishonourable at- 
tempts of revolutionary plunderers, and the designs of men, who 
think that every species of wealth destined to the promotion of re- 
ligion, is misapplied, the law has decreed, and persists in decreeing, 
that all church beneficiaries are corporations ; that as such, they are 
bound to guard, not only their own vested interests, but those of 
their successors, in legal perpetuity. ‘That the Church of England, 
as a collection of corporations, may, figuratively speaking, be said 
to have ‘ a corporate capacity ;’ and that in that capacity, she has 
an unquestionable legal right to be consu!ted upon any alienation, or 
change, which the L egislatuce wishes to make of her property. I 
mean to affirm, moreover, that a forcible seizure of the reversion of 
that property, without securing to the futureclergy, as well as the pre- 
scut, an adequate provision, would be illegal, unjust, impolitic, and, 
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T hambly think, irreligious, That it would beillegal, I affirm, upor 
the authority of Sir William Blackstone, who says, ‘ that a beneficed 
clergyman is a corporation sole with a legal perpetuity ; and that, in 
his corporate capacity, he never dies any more than the king.’ 
That it would be unjust, U infer, from its flagrant interference 
with the rights of private patrons, and the prospects of men who 
have gone through a long and expensive education, in order to fit 
themselves for that particular profession, 

‘“* And as (or its impolicy, I think, in the present state of popular 
feeling, there can be little doubt of that. ‘The press has done its 
work: there has been created, by the means of reviews, journals, 
speeches, pamphlets, and placards, a general excitement in the 
lower orders, against the privileges and property of the higher. 
There is, inthe physical force of the ripen a natural passion 
tor self-appropriation ; and this natural passion has been raised, by 
the poisonous doses of the press to a perfect calenture. The re- 
viewer must be aware, that the jealousy and malignity, the envy, 
hatred, malice, and uncharitableness, which is felt by some men 
ayainst the clergy, is felt by the Spencean philanthropists against 
all proprietors whatsoever. The Bishop of Durham, or even Dr. 
Philpotts, cannot be a more loathsome object to the sensitive optics 
of any man, that ever wrote in the Edinburgh Review, than the 
Karl of Lonsdale is, to those of a thorough.paced radical, It is not 
church property alone that he hates, but ail property. It is not a 
spiritual master alone that he abhors, but a master ef any sort or 
kind, Such men as these are active, and determined: they have 
the numerical majority on their side; they have the will, if ever 
God for our sins gives them the power, not only to tear the priest 
from his altar, and the monarch from his throne, but to sweep the 
nobility, gentry, and freeholders of the realm, as if they were a 
swarm of locusts, from the face of the land. If the Legislature 
once sets the example of spoliation, a gate will be opened, 
through which the flood of revolution will pour with a fury, which 
they who opened it, will find, when it is too late, to be irresistible,” 
P. 18, 


Mr. Campbell proceeds to consider the charge of misap- 
propriating Queen Anne's Bounty. The accusation is made 
after the * terrible’ example of Mr. Brougham. Its truth is 
placed by Mr. Campbell! in a very pleasing light. 

“ The reviewer proceeds, from the consideration of my pamphlet, 
to abuse the Church, and malign the governors of Queen Anne's 
beunty. In doing which, he connects the Churches of England 
and Ireland, by so studied an implication, that it is difficult to 
separate them ; which, however, as | don't wish to answer for the 
sins of two Churches, | must try to do, we being no more respon- 
sible for the sins of the Church of Ireland, than we are for those 
of the Churchot Rome. ¢ The Church of England,’ says he, ‘ has 
been like the daughter of the horse-lcech: her cry has been, 
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Give, give...... <A brief history of the application of the he- 
reditary revenue of the Crown, and subsequently of parliamentary 
grants, to the augmentation of ecclesiastical revenues, will show as 
much rapacity, on the part of the Clergy, and as wasteful an ex- 
penditure of the property of the people on the Church, as was ever 
exhibited in the darkest times of Romish superstition’? Upon my 
word, the impudence of this would be surprising, if any thing 
could surprise a man accustomed to the assurance with which as- 
sertions are made, now-a-days, respecting church property. At 
and since the Reformation, the Church has been deprived of nearly 
two-thirds of her ancient revenues, calculated at nearly 6,000,000/. 
per annum. According to Camden, the suppressed monasteries 
were, six hundred and forty-three; colleges, forty ; chantries, two 
thousand three hundred and seventy-four ; hospitals, one hundred 
and ten. ‘Some compute,’ says Rapin, ‘ that the lands taken 
from the monasteries would amount, at twenty years’ purchase, to 
30,503,400/; those formerly belonging to St. Alban’s, being worth 
200,000/. a year,—and those to Glastonbury, 300,000’ In the 
Edinburgh Review, (No. 67, p. 69,) the rent of the great abbey 
lands, is supposed to be 2,500,000/. a year. 

‘The revenues severed from three thousand public colleges, 
and the sees of Canterbury, York, and London, are estimated at 
nearly one-fifteenth of the national income. So that, as the re- 
viewers themselves allow (vol. ii. p. 204), of eleven thousand seven 
hundred livings, six thousand were under 80/. per annum,’ man 
of these 20/, SO/. and even 2/. and 3/, per annum *. Selden him- 
self cries shames upon the sacrilege, and Lord Bacon declares, that 
‘all Parliaments since the 27th and 3ist of Henry VIII., stand 
obliged to God in conscience, to do something for the Church; for 
since they debarred Christ’s wife of a great part of her dowry, it 
were reason that they made her a competent jointure.’ A pretty 
leech truly! At any rate, the State put enough salt upon her at 
the Reformation, to make her disgorge her wealth, and fattened 
the laity upon the spoil. Not content with these alienations, 
Henry VII1. after having remitted the first fruits and tenths, re- 
sumed them, and united them to the Crown, in order that he might 
succeed the Pope in every thing, temporals as well as spirituals, 
And, that he might plunder the Clergy more even than the Pope 
did, he got an Act passed, by which the payment of first friuts 
and tenths was not, as it had been, a Axed payment, but a variable 
one, increasing with the increase of the benefices; which Act, 
however, was found to be too unjust ever to be put into execution : 
the Church, in short, was too poor to bear it, and it never was en- 
forced. And yet, because this payment which had been once re- 
mitted, and resumed again by an avaricious King, was applied by 





* Before the Reformation, the Bishops had a conditional power of augmenting 
the stipends of impropriated benefices : after it, that power ceased ; so that fre- 
quently a layman takes 500/. or 600/, a year, out of a parish in tithes, and pays 
the officiating minister 4/. or 5/, 
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a religious Queen to the augmentation of poor benefices ; aad be- 
cause, in consequence of its inadequacy to that end, Parliament 
has granted one million to obviate the evils arising from the 
‘scanty incomes, miserable pittances,’ and worse than ‘ servile 
emoluments’ of the Clergy, the reviewer has the boldness to assert 
that the rapacity of the Clergy, and the profusion of tle State, 
have been as great as ever they were in ‘ the darkest times of Ro- 
mish superstition,’—can exaggeration, and misrepresentation, and 
contradiction, go beyond this? 

‘* The remission, however, of the first fruits and tenths, has 
always been considered, and justly so, as a most noble and 
judicious act of wisdom and liberality, on the part of Queen 
Anne. But then it was an act of wisdom and liberality, to an 
Established Church, which is enough to call down upon it the 
whole weight of the reviewer’s scorn and contumely. In the esti- 
mation of some people, every ecclesiastic must be a knave, and 
every act done by an ecclesiastic, a trick and a fraud. ‘ The 
Queen,’ he affirms, ‘in her religious and tender concern, was 
completely over-reached by the Clergy; her professed object was 
to increase the provision of the poor clergy: the real and only im- 
mediate effect of it was to release the rich Clergy from a charge, 
to which by law they were liable -+++++ a provision was made in 
the statute of Henry VIII. for revising, from time to time, the va- 
luations under which the first fruits and tenths were paid. I¢ was 
not improbable that the Clergy were apprehensive, as the nation 
was then (in 1703) engaged in an expensive war, that such a revision 
might be made ; and in persuading the Queen to renounce her here- 
ditary revenue, for the sake of her poor Clergy, they contrived most 
effectually to secure themselves by the following ingenious clause, 
the last in the statute in question.’ This clause was, that the first 
fruits and tenths should be paid according to the ancient fixed va- 
luation, and should be subject to no future variation, but continue 
as they had ever done since the time of Queen Elizabeth. Now 
really one would think, from the above account, that the Clergy 
passed the Act themselves in convocation, and that the Lords and 
Commons had nothing to do with it: ‘ they persuaded the Queen,’ 
we are told ;—‘ they secured themselves,—they inserted the clause,’ as 
if they were the only agents. The reviewer, however, asserts that 
they were probably apprehensive of a revision. Now from what 
source does he collect this probable apprehension ? from history, 
tradition, or inspiration? When I look to history, I find, so far 
were they from having any reasonable apprehension of a revision, 
that they had a chance of getting rid of the burthen altogether, 
‘ Some of the Whigs,’ says Burnet (times are strangely altered), 
© particularly Sir John Holland and Sir Joseph Jekyll, moved that 
the Clergy might be entirely freed frém that tax, since they bore as 
heavy a share of other taxes; and that another fund might be 
raised of the same value, out of which sinall benefices might be 
augmented: but this was violently opposed by Musgrave, and other 
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Tories.” ‘This does not look like any very great intention, on tlic 
part of government, to revise the valuation of Church benefices. 

* There was, however, another very powerful reason against the 
probability of this event: namely, that such a revision would have 
been unjust, not to the Clergy, for that is nothing, but to the Laity 
which is of more consequence. The argumentum ad misericordiam 
from the Clergy, might, as the reviewer observes, have been 
scouted; but an argume ntame ad justitiam from the Laity, is a weigh- 
tier concern: the lay advowsons were estates, and had been bought 
and sold for a valuable consideration, upon the faith that they were, 
by a prescription of one hundred and fifty years, free from such a 
revision. Put the clergy out of the qvestion, therefore, and the 
laity would have taken good care to prevent the adoption of any 
such measure. So much for history. As tor tradition, I believe 
in itas much as I do in the inspiration of the Edinburgh Review. 
The fact is, the reviewer has no authority for this charge of fraud, 
trick, cunning, and avarice, against the Clergy of Queen Anne, 
but his own assertion, and on that authority alone | hope I may be 
permitted to withhold my belief. 

« Having considered the original appropriation of the grant,—I 
will now proceed to consider its subsequent distribution. The re- 
viewer facetiously calls it a ‘clerical little go,’ and presents to the 
delighted imagination of his readers, the lottery wheel in Guildhall, 
ejecting a promiscuous heap of indiscriminate blanks and prizes. 

‘* The fact however is simply this ;—The augmentation of bene- 
fices in proportion to their population, was perfectly hopeless. From 
un income of 15,000/. applicable to five thousand five hundred and 
ninety seven livings under 504 a year, no augmentation adequate to 
the wants of a population of two, three, four, five, or ten thousand 
people, could be in the least available : therefore the governors, in 
the first instance, considered the income alone, and decided that all 
livings under ten pounds a year should first receive a bounty of 

2004, ; then all livings under twenty, and so on ;—and that private 
benefactions in favour of livings of 45/. a year, should be met with 
a bounty of 200/. on the part of the board. It was then decided that 
crown ivi nes under LO/. should, in the first place, be augmented by 
fot prefer: ably to all others; and then, in order to avoid the appear- 
ance of partiality , and obviate the interminable discussions that must 
necessanly have arisen from a host of such powerful and conflicting 
claims as would present themselves, it was determined that the dis- 
tribution by dot should be extended to all livings under a certain 

value. Now, although this was an imperfect plan, yet i was the 
least objectionable ene that could be adopted. In proportion to the 
population they could not augment effectually: in proportion to 
the income they might; and the plan by let was really the only 
feasible one. The reviewer presents his readers with a few bad 

cases of this lottery : the worst, no doubt, he could find, though he 
pre tends they were stumbled = by chance. But after all lus 
diligence and ingenuity, I think it will appear, upon a slight exa- 
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mination, that his selections are unfortunate. Usk, hes says, with 
one thousand three hundred and thirty-nine people, has had one 
augmentation ; Wilkirk, with twenty-eight people, has had three. | 
will tell him why, The rule of the g governors is this, and it is a judi- 
cious one ;—they now consider not the income only, but the income 
and population jointly. Ifthe population is under five hundred , they 
augment the income tillit amounts to 100/.; ifunder one thousand, 
they augment it to 110/.; ifunder two thousand, to 120/., &e. &c. 

‘“ Now , by this rule, Usk could not have more thon one dugmenta, 
tion: its population i is under two thousand, and its income 110/.; 
they gave it, therefore, one augmentation, and they could do 
no more. The income of Wilkirk, after all its augmentations, is, 
I fancy, only 65/.a year. There must be some rule, and this per- 
haps is the most judicious one. Allendale, in York, with an in- 
come of 107/. has had but one augmentation, for the same reason. 
As for Sollington and Ruthewick, I suppose they are in the moon ; 
for I can neither find them in Ecton’s ‘Ihesaurus, Bacon's Liber 
dtegis, nor in the parliamentary returns, Hardham has received 
1200/. but its original income was only 24/.; and it now may be 
cither 48/. or 72/. according as the money is rated at, two or four 
per cent. Lollington has also received 1200/,—its income was the 
same. St. Swithin, in Winchester, has had 600/. and 200/. to meet 
a benefaction—but still its income, in 1808, was only returned at 
30/. 5s. 6d. a year. Calloes has received 800/., 200/. to meet a 
benefaction—its original intome was certified at 9/. Butterwick 
(the reviewer's Ruthewick I suppose), with five augmentations, 
and a population of sixty-two, has received 1,0001.: its income was 
18/,—and now cannot be more than 58/. a year. 

-* Of the instances which the reviewer has selected, some are 
so absurdly mis-spelt, that it is difficult to find them; while others 
have not their incomes mentioned in the parliamentary returns, 
and therefore I can say nothing about them. But the reason why 
the small parishes had such § a wonderful run of luck,’ as he calls 
it, is because their incomes were so wonderfully low; on which 
account they were put into the wheel till their fortune lifted them 
up into something like an adequate salary. The more populous 
parishes, such as Monmouth, &c, had generally from 80/. to 1201. 
a year, on which aman, by the help of surplice fees, might manage 
to exist, and they were therefore not put into the wheel at all : 
wisely, 1 think—foolishly, others think; but surely not wickedly. 
It might have been iroougn it was nut) a mistake, but it could not 
surely beacrime.”’ Reply, p. 23. 


After so perspicuous and satisfactory a statement, Mr. 
Campbell need not apologize for the unskilfulness of his 
hand, or the cursory nature of his investigations ; but it is 
with reason and justice he claims a right to say 


‘* That any person who wishes to kpow the wio/e truth of any 
matter relating to the Church of England, must not look for it im 
the pages of the Edinburgh Review.” Reply, p. Jd. 
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The length of the foregoing extracts renders it impossible 
to subjoin a proportionate comment. For all and each of his 
publications, but more especially for the first and the last, 
Mr. Campbell is entitled to our best thanks: and we would 
humbly submit to the Legislature and the Government a ques- 
tion which those pamphlets have repeatedly suggested to our- 
selves. —While the Church is assailed with such persevering 
rancour, while a stupid and vulgar Remarker, and a facetious 
and learned Reviewer combine to deceive both rich and poor 
with such falsehoods as Mr. Campbell has brought to light— 
would it have been safe to set the Church property of the two 
kingdoms afloat by the compulsory commutation of Trish tithes / 
Is the ‘re nota large and active party resolutely bent upon the 
subversion of the Establishment! Have they not conlessed 
and boasted, that they regard the new Tithe Bill as a pre- 
lude and preparation for a more decided change?) Such men 
are not to be silenced by argument, or satistied by compro- 
mise and concession, ‘They should be told in intelligible 
terms, that their plans are understood and will be resisted. 
They should be made to feel, that from the respectable body 
even of the Opposition and the Dissenters, they must expect 
ho encouragement and no support. They ; should learn by 
experience th: it the Church is surrounded by able defenders 
—and that her ruin cannot be easily or silently accomplished. 
We hail the rejection of the compulsory clause as a proof 
that a majority of the Senate are sincerely attached to the 
Chureh; and the individuals by whose exer tions that rejection 
was procured have rescued our most sacred institutions from 
imminent and deadly peril. 








Arr. VII. Accredited Ghost Stories. Collected by T. M. 
Jarvis, Esq. mo, 244 pp. Gs. Andrews. 182 3. 
‘* INASMUCH” observes the very pious, learned, and truly 
judicious Increase or Cotton Mather, Minister of the Gos- 
pel, at Boston, in New England, in the commencement of 
the fifth chapter of his snug and convenient duodecimo, 
entitled Late Memorable Providences relating to Witch- 
craft and Possession, ‘“‘ Inasmuch as things which are pre- 
ternataral, and not accomplished without diabolical ope- 
ration, do more rarely occur, itis pity but that they should 
be observed.” It is upon this or some equally sound prin- 
ciple, the premises of which nobody will deny, that Mr. 
T. M. Jarvis, bas invaded the spiritual world; and, in a 
most praiseworthy manner, has set about collecting all the 
accredited Ghost Stories which his reading could supply. 
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Unfortunately this reading appears to have been somewhat 
narrowly limited; for although he begins with Ficinus, who 
died in 1499, and who on the very morning of his death, 
as Baronius informs us, galloped in a white dress on a white 
horse, to frighten his friend Michael Mercato, into a course 
of divinity, and continues the series of narratives down to 
the Radiant Boy, and the late Marquess of Londonderry, the 
stories which he has amassed amount only to twenty seven in 
number: a scanty list it must be confessed, for a period of 
more than three centuries. Now of stories accredited on 
equally strong grounds with most of those with which we 
are here presented, we could almost pledge ourselves, that, 
either from imagination or memory, or a little mixture of 
both, we would at one sitting, round a blazing winter’s 
hearth, furnish at least thrice the number. 

A Ghost Storyis likea pun. Tt must either be extremely 
good, or in the other full extremity of badness. Here, as 
in poetry, mediocrity is the only quality which cannot be 
tolerated. A Ghost who appears to disclose a murder (and 
who does not recollect a score of these?) is of all others 
perhaps the most legitimate. It is a good Ghost also, 
which like that of Mrs. Veal, sits chatting for two hours, 
in an easy chair, in a striped and scoured gown, declines 
drinking tea very much as the Commendadore declined 
the glass of wine proflered by Don Giovanni, puts her 
discourse ‘ in much finer words” than her friend can remem- 
ber, and all for a purpose of sufficient importance to jus- 
tily the visitation; for “ Drelincourt’s Book on Death,” 
which the spirit took occasion to recommend, ‘ since this 
happened was bought up strangely.” "These two classes of 
apparitions are plain and intelligible. The only spectres which 
we cannot abide, are those who most indecorously ring bells, 
and break crockery, who knock, groan, grunt, squeak and 
scratch, who throw stones, damage windows, and teach 
the furniture to dance quadrilles, and not content with divers 
other ludicrous and indecent antics, most unbecoming 
spiritual dignity and solemnity, never quit a room without 
leaving behind them a sulphureous smell, which is very 
offensive and disagreeable to the company. * All these are 
practices to which, as our readers must well know, one 
division of supernatural agents is much given; and as we 
hold staunchly to the F rench adage, 

Jeux de main 
Sont jeux de vilain, 


we are convinced that in such transactions, a spurious 
and cacodemoniacal race usurps the rightful privileges of 
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the genuine Ghost, and violates the received and esta- 
blished laws of the constitutional Hades. 

Mr. Jarvis’s relations are free for the most part from 
these visionary improprieties and impertinences; and he 
has shewn his judgment, in not including in his work every 
species of accredited idology which stands upon record. 
‘Thus we have no drummer of Lungershall, disturbing Mr. 
Mompasson’s peace of mind, by fastening his horse’s hinder 
leg so firmiy in his mouth, that it required many men with 
a lever to get it out again, and by beating “ roundheads and 
cuckolds, the tattoo, and several other points of war.” No 
candlestick is swept off the table, nor spit carried up the 
chimney ; no cheese is crumbled on the floor, nor hay cocks 
hung on trees; there is no whistling, trotting, nor snorting, 
such as rung in the ears of the unhappy George Walton : 
no apparition pulls two teeth out of a godly man’s head 
on his wedding night, as occurred to young Mr. Earl of 
Colchester; nor appears in the shape of his friend Mr, 
Liddal to discourse cases of conscience. But we are falling 
into our own trap; we must confine ourselves to what there 
is; and we shall for this purpose be content with selecting 
one story, the substance of which we have often beard 
repeated, but never with its details so minutely given. 
Its extraordinary interest must excuse us for extracting it 
at length. 


“ Sir John She:broke and General Wynyard were, as young 
men, officers in the same regiment, which was employed on foreign 
service in Nova Scotia: they were connected by similarity of tastes 
and studies, and spent together in literary occupation much of that 
vacant time which their brother officers squandered in those ex- 
cesses of the table which, some forty years ago, were reckoned 
among the necessary accomplishments of the ‘military character, 
They were one afternoon sitting in Wynyard’s apartment: it was 
perefetly light, the hour was about four o’clock ; they had dined, but 
neither of them had drank wine, and they had retired from the mess 
to continue together the occupations of the morning. I ought to 
have said that the apartment in which they were, had two doors in 
it, the one opening into a passage, and the other leading into 
Wynyard’s bedrogm : there were no means of entering the sitting 
room but from the passage, and no other egress from the bed-room 
but through the sitting room ; so that any person passing into the 
bedroom must have remained there, unless he returned by the way 
he entered. This point is of consequence to the story. As these 
two young officers were pursuing their studies, Sherbroke, whose 
eve hi ippened accidently to glance from the volume before him 
towards the door that opened into the passage, observed a tall 
youth, of about tw enty years of age, Ww hose appearance was that 
of extreme emacistion, standing beside it. Struck with the appear- 
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ance of a perfect stranger, he immediately turned to his friend, who 
was sitting near him, and directed his attention to the guest whe 
had thus strangely broken in upon their studies. As soon as 
Wynyard’s eyes were turned towards the mysterious visitor, his 
countenance became suddenly agitated: ‘I have heard,’ says 
Sir John Sherbroke, ‘of a man’s being as pale as death, but I 
never saw a living face assume the appearence of a corpse, except 
Wynyard’s at that moment.’ 

** As they looked silently at the form before them—for Wynyard, 
who seemed to apprehend the import of the appearance, was 
deprived of the faculty of speech, and Sherbroke, perceiving the 
agitation of his friend, felt no inclination to address it—as they 
looked silently upon the figure, it proceeded slowly into the adjoin- 
ing apartment, and, in the act of passing them, cast its eyes with a 
something melancholy expression on young Wynyard. ‘The 
oppression of this extraordinary presence was no sooner removed 
than Wynyard, seizing his friend by the arm, and drawing a deep 
breath, as if recovering from the suffocation of intense astonish- 
ment and emotion, muttered, in a low and almost inaudible tone of 
voice, ‘Great God! My brother !'"—* Your brother :’ repeated 
Sherbroke, ‘ What can you mean, Wynyard? There must be some 
deception: follow me:’ and, immediately taking his friend by the 
arm, he preceded him into the bedroom, which, as I before stated, 
was connected with the sitting room, and into which the strange 
visitor had evidently entered. I have already said that from this 
chamber there was no possibility of withdrawing, but by the way of 
the apartment, through which the figure had certainly passed, and 
as certainly never returned, Imagine, then, the astonishment of 
the young officers when, on finding themsclves in the centre of the 
chamber, they perceived that the room was perfectly untenanted. 
Wynyard’s mind had received an impression, at the first moment 
of his observing him, that the figure whom he had seen was the 
spirit of his brother. Sherbroke still persevered in strenuously 
believing that some delusion had been practised. They took note 
of the day and hour in which the event had happened; but they 
resolved not to mention the occurrence in the regiment, and they 
gradua!ly persuaded each other that they had been imposed upon 
by some artifice of their fellow officers, though they could neither 
account for the reason nor suspect the author, nor conceive the 
means of the execuiion: they were content to imagine any thing 
possible, rather than admit the possibility of a supernatural appear- 
ance. But, though they had attempted these stratagems of sell- 
delusion, Wynyard could not help expressing his solicitude witl 
respect to his brother, whose apparition he had either seen or 
imagined himself to have seen; and the anxiety which he exhibited 
for letters from England, and his frequent mention of his fears for 
his brother's health at leagth awakened the curiosity of his 
comrades, and eventually betrayed him into a declaration of the 
circumstances, which he had in vain determined to conceal. The 
story of the silent and unbidden visitor was no sooner bruited 
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abroad than the destiny of Wynyard’s brother became an object of 
universal and painful interest to the officers of the regiment ; there 
were few who did not inquire for Wynyard’s letters before they 
made any demand for their own, and the packets that arrived from 
England were welcomed with a more than usual ENT: for 
they brought not only remembrances from their friends at home, 
but promised to afford the clue to the mystery which had happened 
among themselves. By the first ships no intelligence relating to 
the story could have been received, for they had all departed from 
England previous to the appearance of the spirit. At length the 
long wished for vessel arrived; all the officers had letters except 
Wynyard; still the secret was unexplained. They examined 
several newspapers; they contained no mention of any death, or of 
any other circumstance connected with his family that could 
account for this preternatural event. There was a solitary letter 
for Sherbroke still unopened: the officers had received their letters 
in the messroom, at the hour of supper: after Sherbroke had broken 
the seal of his last packet, and cast a glance on its contents, he 
beckoned his friend away from the company, and departed from 
the room. All were silent. The suspense of the interest was now 
at the climax; the impatience for the return of Sherbroke was 
inexpressible: they doubted not but that letter had contained the 
long expected intelligence. At the interval of an hour Sherbroke 
joinedthem. No onedaredbe guilty of so great a rudeness as to 
inquire the nature of his correspoudence; but they waited in mute 
attention, expecting that le wéuld himself touch upon the subject. 

‘** His mind was manifestly full of thoughts that pained, bewilder- 
ed, and oppressed him ; he drew near the fire place, and, leaning his 
head on the mantelpiece, after a pause of some moments, said in a 
low voice to the person who was nearest him, ‘ Wynyard’s brother 
isno more!’ The first line of Sherbroke’s letter was ‘ Dear John, 
break to your friend Wynyard the death of his favourite brother:’ 
he had died on the day and at the very hour on which the friends 
had seen his spirit pass so mysteriously through the apartment. 

‘“‘It might have been imagined that these events would have 
been sufficient to have impressed the mind of Sherbroke with the 
conviction of their truth; but, so strong was his prepossession 
against the existence, or even the possibility of any preternatural 
intercourse with the souls of the dead, that he still entertained a 
doubt of the report of his senses, supported as their testimony was 
by the coincidence of vision and event. Some years after, on his 
return to England, he was walking with two gentlemen in Piccadilly, 
when, on the opposite side of the way, he saw a person bearing the 
most striking resemblance to the figure which had been disclosed 
to Wynyard and himself: his companions were acquainted with 
the story, and he instantly directed their attention to the gentleman 
opposite, as the individual who had contrived to enter and depart 
from Wynyard's apartment, without their being conscious of the 
means. 
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‘¢ Full of this impression, he immediately went over, and at once 
addressed the gentleman: he now fully expected to elucidate the 
mystery. He apologized for the interruption, but excused it by 
relating the occurrence which had induced him to the commission 
of this Solecism in manners. The gentleman received him as a 
friend; he had never been out of the country, but was the twin 
brother of the youth whose spirit had been seen. . 

‘The reader of the above story is left in the difficult dilemma of 
either admitting the certainty of the facts or doubting the veracity 
of those whose word it were impossible even for a moment to suspect. 
Sir John Sherbroke and General Wynyard, two gentlemen of 
distinguished honour and veracity, cither agreed to circulate an 
infamous falsehood, which falsehood was proved by the event to be 
prophetic, or they were together present at the spiritual appearance 
of General Wynyard’s brother.” P, 26. 


We would willingly add to this the apparition of Major 
Blomberg to the governor of Dominica, a story which is 
equally unexplained with that which we have copied; but 
our limits warn us to conclude. If the incredulity of any 
of our readers should be staggered by the veritable history 
which we have transcribed above, we would again resolve him 
into scepticism by avery comfortable paragraph to be found in 
the excellent writer from whose work we commenced this 
article, ‘‘ Men had need be exceeding wary what credit the 
give unto, or how they entertain communication with me 
spectres. I do not say that all such apparitions are diabolical. 
Only that many of them are so. And as yet I have not met 
with any rexnpie whereby the certain appearance of a person 
deceased may be infallibly discerned from a mere diabolical 
illusion.” 








Art. VIIT. The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. By 
the Author of Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 
Cadell. pp. 404. 


WE should be unjust to the merit of our Northern neighbours 
in refusing to acknowledge that they have trod in the steps 
of their great Corypheus with success, and that since the 
secession of Miss Edgworth from the department of novel- 
writing, its highest honours have been achieved by Scots au- 
thors. Among the many excellencies which constitute their 
claim to public favours; none appears to us more worthy of 
notice, than the sound healthy tone of feeling which pervades 
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their works, and the rational and right-minded view which 
they take of the moral and external condition of mankind. 
The train of thought and feeling which their writings inspire 
is equally remote from fat-leaded, contented optimism, and 
from the atrabilarious sensibilities of those writers whom, for 
want of a better term, we may define as the Manichean 
school. Inthe hands of the latter gentlemen, “ this goodly 
frame the earth seems a sterile promontory ; - this most excel- 
lent canopy the air, this brave o’er-hanging firmament, this 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire, appears no other 
thing than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours,” and 
man is handled with littlke more mercy than the poor cock 
whose feathers Diogenes plucked off to represent a lord of the 
creation. The heroes of their tales are either ill-starred Pil- 
garlics, the devoted butts for all the persecution which the 
leisure of their neighbours can afford, or sulky querulous 
egotists, yelling and dashing themselves against their fleshly 

age at the slightest untow ard accident, and fuli of Utopian 
aspirations and practical selfishness. 

nstead of the Fleetwoods and Caleb Williams’s, of this 
school, and other such fungous excrescences of a perverted 
imagination, the Scots writers present us with men and wo- 
men; and inlieu of libelling mankind, do their best to cheer 
and improve it. 

The present tale, as will appear from the abstract, and from 
its very title, is of a more melancholy nature than is usually 
the case with the Scots novels ; but second to none of them 
in the sound tone of feeling to which we have alluded, as well 
as in elegance and pathos, and superior to them all in its 
moral and religious tendency , 

The plot of the story is simple and unincumbered with in- 
volved incident, as is, perhaps, more consistent with its 
nature and intention. It opens with a beautiful description 
of the happiness of an humble family at Braehead, a village 
near Edinburgh. Walter Lyndsay, the father of it, is repre- 
sented as a man exemplary in the discharge of his social and 
domestic duties, and in birth and acquirements far superior 
to his employment as a printer’s foreman ; and maintaining 
by his industry an aged mother, as well as a wife and family 
of four children. Of these, Laurence the only son, escapes 
to sea at an early age, and Esther and Marion, the two youn- 
ger daughters, are afflicted, the former with blindness, and 
the latter with idiotcy. These dispensationus of Providence 
are, however, borne with resignation and cheerfulness by 
Mrs. Lyndsay and her elder daughter Margaret, the heroine 
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of our story; but amore bitter and hopeless misery awaits 
them. In anevil hour, Walter Lyndsay becomes a disciple 
of infidelity and sedition, and their effects become soon mani- 
fest in his altered and morose manners, and his neglect of his 
business. Suspicion being excited against him from other 
causes, he is thrown into prison on a charge of treason, and 
being released from want of evidence, abandons his family 
for the cast off mistress of one of his reforming friends, while 
Margaret, the firmness and tenderness of whose character 
have already been developed by these trying circumstances, 
narrowly escapes the brutal violence of another of the same 
tribe. ‘The aged grandmother, already on the brink of the 
grave, does not survive the shock occasioned by the discovery 
of herson’s conduct; and Mrs. Lyndsay and her daughters 
are forced by his desertion to remove to a narrow lane in 
Edinburgh, where by dint of ‘industry, frugality, and the re- 
source of a small school, they support themselves respectably, 
reconciling their minds to unavoidable privations and irksome 
employment, with a religious patience, which the author has 
described in his happiest manner. 


* But all within their house and their hearts was unchanged and 
unchangeable. Herein lie the great and eternal sources of joy and 
sorrow, alike to the lofty and to the low; and when at night the 
little room was made snug, and clean, and comfortable—the fire 
beeted—the shutters closed—work in hand—with tale or song— 
and the rain driving, or the snow falling without—blessed in that 
widow’s dwelling was the lot of humble and unrepining virtue,— 
and had some wandering sage been on a pilgrimage to search out 
Happiness, he might have found her even there sitting with her 
sister Sorrow, by the fire-side in that obscurest tenement. 

“ The winter had set suddenly in with extreme and unusual se- 
verity, and deep long-lying snow blocked up the lane, till it was 
dug through, and heaped up ugainst the wall higher than the 
ground windows. Provisions and fuel were dear; and it was a 
severe season even for those families who were not the very poorest, 
and who had enough to do to procure the bare necessaries of life. 
It was a bad time for attempting to open the smallest school even 
with the very lowest children’s fees; but the attempt had been 
made, and about a dozen scholars came to the house with their 
Bibles, seams, and samplers. That number, if their parents 
could pay the merest trifle a quarter, was sufficient to keep the 
family of their teacher alive, along with what they could otherwise 
earn. And there is a pride among the very poorest of the poor to 
pay such debts ; for parents, who think of educating their chil- 
dren at all, are not likely to wish to do so at the expence of their 
own honesty, and at another's loss. 
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“ Before Christmas the Lyndsays were known and respected, 
not only in their own lane, but throughout several adjacent streets. 
The parents of the children soon saw that they learned there no- 
thing but what was right and good. When at school, they were 
kept warm at a fire side, and out of the way ofall harm ; and even 
those parents, who were themselves too careless of human duties, 
or of their duties to their Creator, could not but be pleased to see 
their children more quiet and decent in their manners, less fractious 
and disobedient, and disposed during the long winter nights to find 
amusement in what was instruction, and pleasure i in reading over 
their lessons in that Catechism and that Bible which they them- 
selves perhaps had too much neglected. Even the idle, the base, 
and the dissolute respected the inmates of the floor of that house, 
and gradually abstained from offering them any of those insuits 
whic ‘h thoughtless and unfeeling brutality so often takes a satisfuc- 
tion in heaping upon those whom they suppose pure cnough to 
feel, and too helples sto repel them. ‘Much meanness, duplicity, 
coarseness, and vice were daily before their eyes, and often carried 
into the hearts of this harmless and industrious family ; but the 
minds even of the young, as long as they feel the happiness and the 
sanctity of innocence, remain pure amidst pollution—to them con- 
tact is not contagion—much is seen and heard which they do not 
understand ; and from the sins that Nature in her greatest purity 
must know, there is found a preservative in the simple joy of that 
virtue which is strong in the consciousness of being pleasant in the 
eyes of God. 

‘Lhe very cares and troubles, and anxieties of her little school, 
were all of a kind to lead away the thoughts of the widow from her 
own misfortunes, The teazing ways of “the careless and obstinate 
imps forced her to exert herself, and even called out at times exer- 
cises of patienc ‘se and occasioned slight irritations of temper, that 
made her wonder with a sigh how she who had suffered such great 
evils could be affected by trifles like these. By degrees she felt an 
interest—a pride—even a selfishness in her humble and useful 
trade ; and the very airs of the schoolmistress, so necessary to up- 
hold her authority among these urchins, fortified her heart against 
the intrusic-n of formidable recollections. So powerful over misery 
are the occupations of utility or innocence} Margaret, too, de- 
lighted i in her little school room. She saw, with deep satisfaction, 
that it was restoring her mother to peace of mind; and as for her- 
self, she, in whose heart love did by nature overflow, soon bestowed 
it on one and all, even the least winning of her childish pupils. 
Above all, not an hour in the day was left unoccupied ; and thus, 


alter a bustling morning and busy afternoon, came on a joyful 
evening and a tranquil night. ° B72 


Their spirits are cheered by the return of the lost son 
from sea, in favour with his officers, and unchanged in 
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affection and good principles, He is accompanied by his 
friend and mess-mate Harry Needham, a joyous and generous 
youth like himself, between whom and Margaret an attach- 
ment arises, almost unsuspected by themselves. Poor Harry 
however is drowned iv a party of pleasure on the sea, from 
which Margaret narrowly escapes with her life; and 
scarcely has her young mind recovered the shock, when her 
father, of whose abode and circumstances his family have 

been long unapprized, summons them in penitence to his 
death- bed, where he is lying in the utmost destitution and 
penury: and his wife and daughter, having soothed his 
last moments by their tenderness, extend their good offices 
to the partner of his guilt, who is also in a dying State. But 
a new trial soon awaits poor Margaret, in the death of her 
two sisters, who are carried off in succession by the typhus 
fever, and of her mother, who wasted by sorrow and a rapid 
decline, soon follows them to the grave. ‘The desolate con- 
dition of the orphan is alleviated “by the kindness of Miss 
Wedderburn, an accomplished and benevolent girl, at whose 
instance her mother receives Margaret into the house as a 
governess to her younger daughters. Here her beauty and 
merit attract the affections of Richard Wedderburn, the 
son of her patroness, whose honourable proposals she rejects 
from motives of gratitude and delicacy to his mother, and 
accompanied by the friendship and attachment of the family, 
leaves the house to reside with an old maternal uncle in 
Clyderdale. Mere follows the most unmixedly happy part 
of poor Margaret’s life; her relative Daniel Craig, a man of 
naturally kind feelings, but soured by disappointed affection 
into a morose and solitary miser, is softened by the influence 
of his adopted daughter into a social old man, and closes his 
life respected and ‘loved by the neighbours who had shunned 
him before. By his death Margaret is left in possession of 
the small patrimony on which he resided, which together with 
her hand, she bestows after a very short acquaintance, on 
Ludovic Oswald, a young soldier of fortune, son of the 
minister of her parish. By this solitary act of folly she 
prepares for herself the severest trial which has yet fallen 
upon her. Hannah Blantyre, a young woman whom Ludovic 
had seduced in earlier life, and married without the know- 
ledge of his friends, retarns unexpectedly with her child to 
assert her marriage, and claim her husband. The latter, 
who had deserted her during his last campaign, and believed 
her dead, abandons his home in a paroxysm of despair and 
shame; and Margaret, on whose mercy the unwelcome 
intruder is thrown, ‘excrts herself to bestow every care which 
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the dying state of Hannah requires. After a considerable 
interval subsequent to the death of the latter, the repentant 
Ludovic is discovered in the hospital of Edinburgh, enteebled 
by wounds and hardships suffered in a campaign against the 
Maroons, and in a state of extreme danger. Restored to 
life, though not to health, by the care of the woman whom 
he had always loved with sincerity, he is re-married to her, 
and lives for a few years afterwards, a happier and _ better 
man than in his days of youth and health. 


“* He could not, wished not, to forget that he had been a man 
of many sins; and he held the uncertain tenure of his life from 
God with a sacred fear. He did not deliver himself up to a wild 
enthusiasm—he did not fling himself helplessly upon Divine mercy, 
without humbly striving to feel and act as religion required—he 
did not trust in the promises held forth to sinners, without knowing 
that better thoughts had gained an ascendancy over those that had 
so long been too familiar—he did not vainly conceive that all 
alliance had been broken off between himself of other years, and 
himself of the present season—he still knew that hauntings from 
the past were with him still, to tempt and try—and he humbly 
suspected even his penitence, lest it might be only remorse for 
guilt, or regret of pleasure. But deeply convinced that his 
frailties clung to him still, and that the seeds of sin were smothered, 
not utterly crushed, in his nature, he made small pretences 
before man to superior piety, and so much the more humbly did 
he prostrate himself before God.” P. 398. 


After his death, Margaret, long weaned from the world 
and its vanities, devotes herself to benevolence and the 
education of her children. Her brother Laurence, almost 
the only person in the story whese lot has been invariably 
happy, marries Lucy Oswald, the sister of Ludovic, and 
obtains promotion by his merit; and Richard Wedderburn, 
long reconciled to his disappointment, and on the strictest 
terms of friendship with Margaret and her family, also 
murries a woman worthy of him. 

It must be owned that the first impression conveyed by 
this tale is but a cheerless and gloomy one. Distresses and 
deaths seem multiplied in almost an unnecessary manner, 
particularly in the “ fell swoop,” of lover, father, mother, 
and sisters, which takes place within as short a time as the 
death of the three sisters in “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
life :” and it may be said of both books, that their lights 
are but of a cold autumnal nature, just sufficient to deepen 
their shadows by contrast. We are however forewarned by 
the very title of the story before us, that it is to be a detail 
of sorrow and suffering ; and it is our own fault if we peruse 
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it in a train of mind averse to the svlemn contemplation 
which it is evidently the Author's purpose to excite. The 
beauties of pathos and imagination which ‘‘ Margaret 
Lyndsay” displays, are not designed for the gratification of 
an idle moment, but to convey in a lively manner more than 
one high and important lesson. The ascendancy which the 
immortal part of man may and ought io maintain over the 
mortal, the power which religious resignation and a calm 
conscience may exert over the most untoward circumstances 
and the most depressing afflictions—suach are the truths in 
the illustration of which the Author has employed unusual 
powers of fancy, eloquence and feeling. Religion is freely 
yet unobtrusively introduced in the cordial, graceful and 
becoming character which truly appertains to her, as the 
best friend and comforter of mankind, the instructive source 
of fortitude, disinterestedness, and benevolence, the pro- 
moter of all the minor charities and attentions which sweeten 
life, and the bestower of that permanent buoyancy of mind 
which struggles effectually against its evils. Justice is also 
done to those kindly feelings which in a degree redeem the 
corrupt nature of man, and which the cynics who libel the 
world without wishing to mend it, would teach us to distrust ; 
and the capabilities of human nature in the most humble cir- 
cumstances, and under the roughest exterior, are shewn with 
truth and clear-sightedness. We particularly allude to the 
conduct of John Walker, and to the whole episode of old 
Daniel-Craig, which last we consider as the most masterly 
and striking feature in the book, and shall therefore quote at 
length from it. 


‘The heart of the old man, that had for many years been 
locked up almost in a frost, now thawed, and dissolved under the 
gracious warmth of affection. Had he striven to do so, he could 
not have resisted the power of Margaret’s perpetual smiles; but 
instead of that, he was never happy when she was out of the room. 
He had found suddenly, when no such hope could have been even 
dreamt of in sleep, a new object of natural delight to cheer his 
declining age. More beautiful was Margaret Lyndsay—more 
tender—more cheerfully sedate—more sincerely loving than even 
she had ever been, who had left his bosom in her falsehood, and 
carried over her faith to another husband. Age had stilled all 
that passion in his soul, age and the grave. But every man has 
within him the feelings of a father; and here was a daughter 
rising up before him, in his old age—a flower seen, for the first 
time, in its perfect beauty; and as he prayed devoutly to God, 
long to bloom unfading, when his grey hairs were still in the 
airless cell of death. This strong natural delight visiting him at 
last changed his whole character, or rather restored and revived it; 
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COU The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. 


so that, ina month or two, Daniel Craig was seen in neighbours’ 
houses, on market days, and even at a fair, with a countenance 
almost as much enlivened with happiness as any other in the merry 
village.” P. 258, 

** Daniel Craig was now one of the best esteemed men in his 
native parish. ‘The few fricnds of his youth that still survived met 
him in his own house, or in theirs, with unrestrained cordiality ; 
he frequently entered doors which he had never darkened before ; 
he took an active and useful part in the concerns of the Kirk 
Session ; and not one of his brother elders was more frequently at 
the Manse, or seen oftener with the Minister. He accompanied 
Mr. Oswald on his visitations; and he who had for thirty years 
been seemingly blind, deai, ang insensible to all the weal or woe 
of others, now said prayers by the bed of the sick, and gave alms 
to the poor. ‘ Nobody ever doubted that he had a gude heart ; 
and now ye see that loving lassie, or leddy rather, his niece yonder, 
has just warmed its blood, like a daughter sent to him in his auld 
age—and she has made her uncle a Christian. Such was the 
general feeling over the parish; nor was the old man himself 
ignorant how the happy change had been produced upon him—for 
never was child dearer to parent than sweet Margaret Lyndsay now 
to him whose life she had blessed and renewed. 

‘** At threescore and ten, the morning and evening shadows are 
al.ke solemn—as they fall upon the bright fields rejoicing in the 
freshness of the dewy prime, or upon the dim landscape reposing 
in the gradual hush of the sinking sunlight. So was it now with 
Daniel Craig. He calmly counted the days as they glided by over 
the garden-dial now true to the changing heavens ; and especially 
on each Sabbath that wound up the week, he felt that he was so 
many steps nearer and nearer to his grave. That feeling gave him 
a tranquil happiness ; and he looked over his beautiful Farm, with 
asort of gratitude to the very clover lea-fields, the green meadows 
irrigated by a hundred little natural rills, and the deep loamy soil 
that sent forth the tall wheat—when he thought that they would 
sustain the life and the happiness of Margaret Lyndsay when he was 
gone, and perhaps too a sweet family of rosy-cheeked urchins, 
that would know his tombstone among others, in the cheerful 
church-yard gatherings, on future Sabbath-days. 

** Thus passed on the sunny summer among the silent shades of 
Nether-Place. ‘ Iam oure happy now,’ said Daniel, ‘ oure happy 
to live lang here; and I humbly trust that I am mair fit for the 
great change.’ The mortal body will not wait away from the 
dust, for all the deepest happiness of the immortal soul; and one 
Sabbath morning, Daniel having been longer of making his 
appearance than usual, Margaret went into his room, and found 
the old man lying asleep upon his bed, with a smiling counteni.ace— 
but it was in that sleep from which there is no awaking, but in 
another region of thought and life. 

** Margaret had borne every affliction that could search the 
nerves round the core of her heart; and youth, innocence, love, 
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and religion as native to that heart 2s mere human affections, had 
sustained her in them all, without any diminution of her happiness, 
although with a great change of its character ; and, therefore, it 
was not likely that this loss should overwhelm her with such strong 
grief, as she had experienced at other dearer deaths. But the old 
man’s face could not be looked at by the grateful and loving 
Orphan, without the fast flowing tears of holy nature; and she 
kissed the co!ld cheeks of him to whom the tender expression of 
human affections had for so many solitary years been wholly 
unknown; and with her own gentle hands she closed his eyes, 
But for him, she might have been a dweller under the roof of 
paid and mercenary charity ; and but for her, he might have died 
in his loneliness, sullenly, and without those pious feelings that are 
best cherished by the breath of merely human love. The old 
man’s latter days had been happy; and the shadow of death had 
fallen upon him at last, a few hours after a cheerful and father] 
conversation with one he loved, beside his own hearth, while the 
Bible had furnished the last words uttered to his deafened ear.” 
P. 279. 


Whether a decidedly melancholy plot be not the most 
consistent with the objects to which we have alluded, may 
be doubted ; at least such seems the opinion of the Author, 
who seldom or never attempts humour, and whose characters, 
thotgh in one or two instances adinirably drawn, are chiefly 
subservient to the thread of the story. His great end may 
best be expressed in the language of Campbell. ‘ 


“¢ ¢ Yes; to thy tongue shall seraph words be given, 
And pow’r on earth to plead the cause of Heaven ; 
‘The proud, the cold untroubled heart of stone, 

That never mused on sorrow but its own, 
Unlocks a generous store at thy command, 
Like Horeb’s rocks beueath the prophet's hand, 
The living lumber of his kindred earth, 
Charm’d into soul, receives a second birth; 
Feels thy dread power another heart afford, 
Whose passion-touch’d harmonious strings accord 
True as the circling spheres to Nature’s plan ; 
And man, the brother, liveg the friend of man!’ ” 
Pleasures of Hope, P. 16. 


Such an employment of talent would reflect honour upon 
any individual, und if report err not in attributing the pre- 
sent tale to the Professor of Moral Philosophy at KEdin- 
burgh, we may congratulate him on a work so well calculated 
to uphold his high literary character, and so consistent with 
the nature and objects of his dignified office. 
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602 Chalmers's Economy of Large Towns. 


Art. IX. The Christian and Civic Economy of large 
Towns. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. Glasgow. 1823. 


OuR readers are aware that the above miscellany is a perio- 
dical work written solely by Dr. Chalmers, and that the ob- 
ject of it is to enlighten the present generaticn, in regard to 
the best means of managing the poor, as well indeed as of 
regulating all eleemosynary establishments whatsoever. There 
are three Numbers of the Civic Economy now before us, 
of which the respective titles are; On the likeliest means for 
the abolition of pauperism in England :—On the likeliest 
Parliamentary means for the abolition of pauperism in Eng- 
land :— On the likeliest parochial means for the abolition of 
pauperisim in England.—lIt is these topics of course, which 
recommend to our attention this, the latest portion of Dr. 
Chalmers’ labours, on Christian and Civic Economy. 

We find that the author, in order to qualify himself for 
pronouncing an accurate judgment on the practice and on the 
effect of our system of poor laws, spent some time last year 
in different parts of England ; and that much valuable infor- 
mation was communicated to him in Dorsetshire, Essex, 
Suffolk, Bedfordshire, Leicester, Nottingham, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Newcastle, and London. As the benevolence of bis 
views has never been questioned, and as the practicability of 
his scheme had already been sufficiently proved by the success 
which crowned his exertions at Glasgow, he appears to have 
been every where well received ; readily and frankly inform- 
ed on all the points to which his enquiries were directed ; 
and respectfully listened to, whenever he thought proper to 
tender his advice in return. It is our intention to give a sum- 
mary view of what he learned as well as of what he recom- 
mended, during his visit amongst us; but before we pro- 
ceed to this abridgment, we shail state, in a few words, the 
amount of his achievements in diminishing, and as applies 
to several parishes, effectually abolishing pauperism, in the 
populous city where he exercises his ministerial functions. 

Glasgow, from the character of its inhabitants, who are 
chiefly engaged in trade or manufactures, approaches more 
nearly than any other town in Scotland, to that condition of 
things which, at first rendered necessary, and which in some 
measure justifies at the present day, our establishments for 
the relief of pauperism. Assessments for the poor had ac- 
cordingly long been imposed in that city; where, as in all 
other places in which a fund for the indigent is raised by 
legal! authority, the burden was becoming more and more 
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heavy every year. The amount of rates at Glasgow was not 
less than L2,000/. per annum; which, with the sums collected 
on the Sundays at the doors of the several Churches, might be 
taken at the average of fourteen or fifteen thousand pounds. 
The people, beginning to view such relief as a right secured 
to them by law, were fast becoming clamorous and shame- 
less; assailing the magistrates with memorials and remon- 
strances, und demanding to be placed on the same footing, 
as tu the regularity and amount of their allowance, as the 
working class in England. As the theory of the poor laws 
in Scotland is not materially different from that of the sys- 
tem which obtains among ourselves, or is, at least, so much 
the same as to warrant an assessment upon the real property 
ofa parish, for the maintenance of all the impotent and ne- 
cessitous householders who may belong to it, our neighbours 
in the North found themselves placed decidedly within the 
influence of that vortex which has, of late years, drawn 
in and destroyed so much of wealth and of good feeling in 
many parts of England. To avert the evil with which they 
were thus threatened, it was thought worth while to make an 
attempt to retarn to the more simple method of parochial 
charity, wkich had been followed throughout all Scotland, 
previous to the introduction of this aathoritative assessment, 
and to supply the wants of the poor as formerly, from the 
Sunday collections, as well as from those more private sour- 
ces of individual philanthropy, which are never closed in 
cases of real distress. With this view, Dr. Chalmers en- 
treated to have his parish disjoined from the other city pa- 
rishes of Glasgow, and to have the entire command of the 
small parish fund now mentioned; that, namely, which is 
contributed by the voluntary donations of the parishioners 
themselves at the church door: and with these scanty means 
aud facilities he undertook to provide for all his parochial 

oor; to relieve the Town’s Hospital of all burdens as con- 
nected with his people ; and to allow, at the same time, the 
whole amount of the assessment levied within his parish, to 
go in aid of the general disbursement for the poor in the 
other parts of the city. 

This wasa bold challenge; and it was accepted. Dr. 
Chalmers, we are told, has one of the poorest parishes in 
Glasgow, containing about 9000 inhabitants, nearly all of 
them belonging to the labouring class of society, and, at the 
time he undertook their reformation, greatly overrun with ra- 
dicalism and other political and religious impurities. But 
he never despaired of success ; and he has succeeded beyond 
all human hope and calculation. He not only provides for 
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all the poor among his nine thousand mechanics, but he has 
already, on the bare revenue of his Sunday collections, built four 
substantial school-houses within the bounds of his parish ; by 
means of which the children of his parishioners are blessed with 
a good education at a very small cost; and where they are 
taught, as one of the fundamental principles of religion and 
social morality, that it is their bounden duty to ‘ai and 
labour truly to get their own living,” in that state of life, into 
which it may please God to call them. He is even ena- 
bled to pay out of the same fund a salary of 25/. to each 
of his four masters ; and during all these wonderful exertions 
of real and ardent patriotism, the weekly contributions of his 
hearers, so far from falling short of his liberal schemes, have 
always maintained a balance of several hundred pounds in 
his hands. His example has been followed by several other 
parishes in Glasgow, with the same good effect. The magi- 
strates, who formerly charged themselves with the legal 
maintenance of the poor, and expended year after year from 
ten to fifteen thousand pounds ona partial relief of their 
wants, have voluntarily resigned their office of almoners, and 
left the whole labour of charity to the clergymen of the city, 
and to their lay deacons and elders. The same system 
we are here informed has been extended to @ part of Edin- 
burgh ; and the same happy results continue to crown the 
endeaveurs of these best of reformers. Compulsory paupe- 
rism is rapidly disappearing. ‘The poor are supported by 
the gratuitous contributions of the poor themselves ; and the 
labouring classes are taught that no individual has any claim 
for maintenance but upon his own industry, prudence, and 
perseverance. 

It is natural to enquire, what are the means which are 
employed for effecting this remarkable improvement, and to 
ask upon what princiyle are the people of Scotland induced 
to relinquish a legal claim, in order to make way for a scheme. 
which throws the burden of relie ving the indigent upon the 
very class to which the indigentin general belong. In re- 
ply to these questions it may be observed, in the first place, 
that, as the practice of assessing property for the mainte- 
nanee of paupers is ¢ un paratively recent in that country, and 
confined even now to the large towns, the labouring people 
are not yet accustomed to depend upon parochial aid, as an 
ascertained right, and, of course, do not feel that they have 
any particu: i interests in establishing it. Instead of hav- 
ing had their eyes fixed upon a large revenue levied by the 
autherity of parhament, their sole reliance, in the event of 
sudden and anavoidable distress, has always been placed on 
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that small gratuitous fund which is raised at the church 
doors, and ‘to which every man, however poor, who goes to 
church, makes it a point of honour to contribute his mite. 
But, we must add, the principal.means by which the pro- 
gress of pauperism in large towns, has been checked, are a 
minute investigation into the circumstances of all persons 
who solicit parish assistance ; into the ability of their rela- 
tives to assist them ; into the amount of the private charity 
which is administered by their neighbours, and even into the 
extent to which this private aid may, upon a right under- 
standing of the case, be carried by the benevolent house- 
holders aroand. For this purpose, every parish is divided 
into a number of districts or wards, every one of which is 
placed under the superintendance of an elder or deac on, who 
lives in the middle of his charge, and who receives, in the 
first instance, afl the petitions for parochial relief which the 
poor are desirous to forward to the session, or consistory, 
composed of the minister, and all the elders and deacons of 
the parish, who ultimately decide on every claim. As every 
individual in the district is known to the deacon, who is 
usually a prudent well-doing person of the same rank with 
the parishioners among whom he dwells, there is not only 
very little room for fraud or imposition, in the statement of 
facts upon which the petition is founded; but as in most 
situations, a great deal may be done by engaging the syin- 
pathy and good oilices of the neighbours, this representative 
of the session will endeavour to secure tle necessary aid 
from the inexhaustible resources of private benevolence, and 
to draw relief to bis claimant from hands and hearts doomed 
to the same labours and pains with himseli, and which, in 
such circumstances, are soon taught to feel that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. ‘There is much humanity 
among the poor towards the poor, when their good feelings 
are not intercepted by the operation of a public and lega- 
lized system, of which the professed object is to relieve their 
wants ; but which, notwithstanding its cumbrous and expen- 
sive apparatus, does not effect half as much as they would 
do for one another without it. This is a consideration which 
cannot be too frequently kept in view, in all discussions on 
the snbject of the poor-laws. The labouring classes would 
not only not suffer any thing from the abolition of these 
laws, but they would even, in that event, be better provided 
for, when in sickness or want; and they would unquestiona- 
bly be more virtuous in their feelings, and more independent 
in their principles. The truth is, as Dr. Chalmers well ob- 
serves, that it is upon their sympathies one with another that we 
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would mainly devolve the solution of all the difficulties con- 
nected with pauperism—sympathies which are never want- 
ing when they are not seduced from the exercise of them by 
the deceitiul glare of public and proclaimed charity; and 
which, when restored to their natural play, amongst neigh- 
bours and kinsfolk, by the abolition of pauperism, will be 
sure to guide us ultimately forward unto a better served and 
better satisfied population than before. 

It has been objected to the system pursued by Dr. Chal- 
mers at Glasgow, and which he recommends very earnestly 
to our imitation, in this part of the empire, that it subdues 
pauperism only by starving the poor; and that the purses of 
the rich are saved at the expence of labourers and mecha- 
nics. As to the first point, he clearly makes out, to our satis- 
faction, that the poor are much better cared for when, 
in ordinary circumstances, they are left to the humanity of 
one another, than when they are made the objects of a com- 
pulsory charity; whilst, as to the second, he questions the 
policy of subjecting any one class to the legal obligation of 
supporting any other class, and would rather direct the mu- 
nificence of the wealthy to plans whereby the lower orders 
might receive education at once good and cheap, and find a 
ready asylum for the blind, the deaf, and the insane. But 
it is only with the former head of the objection that we are 
at present concerned ; and, in reference to it, we are most 
ready to admit that Dr. Chalmers has both the weight of 
principle and the strong argument of experience to bear him 
out in his philanthropic views. He produces a number of 
cases, for the purpose of confirming and illustrating his as- 
sertion, that the poor are better provided for when entrusted 
to the exercise of mutual kindness, than when their natural 
sympathies are tampered with by the intromissions of a legal 
and compulsory establishment of rates and overseers. 


“ The first that occurs to us is that of a weaver, who, though he 
had sixpence a day as a pension, was certainly put into circum- 
stances of difficulty when, two winters ago, in a season of great 
depression, the typhus fever made its deadly inroads upon his 
household. His distress was in the highest degree striking and 
noticeable ; and it may therefore look strange that no sessional 
movement was made towards the relief of so afflicted a family. Our 
confidence was in the sympathies and kind offices of the immediate 
neighbourhood ; and we felt quite assured that any interference of 
ours might have checked or superseded these to such a degree, as 
would have intercepted more of aid than is ever granted by the 
most liberal and wealthiest of all our public institutions. An out- 
cry, however, was raised against us—and we felt compelled, for our 
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own vindication, to investigate, as far as we could, the amount of 
the supplies that had been rendered, and actually found that it 
exceeded at least ten times the whole sum that would have been 
allowed, in the given circumstances, out of the fund raised by 
assessment. It reconciled us the more to our new system, when 
given to understand that the most liberal of all the benefactions 
was called forth by the simple information that nothing had been 
done for him by any of the legal or parochial charities—nor did 
we meet with any thing more instructive in the course of these in- 
quiries, than the obvious feeling of each contributor, that all he 
had given was so very insignificant. And it is just.so, that the 
power of individual benevolence is greatly under-rated. Each is 
aware how incommensurable his own offering is to the necessity in 
question, and would therefore desiderate or demand a public admi- 
nistration of relief, else it is feared that nothing adequate has been 
done. He never thinks of that arithmetic by which it can be 
computed that all the private offerings of himself and others, far 
outweigh that relief which, had it issued from the exchequer of a 
session or an almshouse, would have arrested those numerous rills 
of beneficence that are sure to flow in upon every case of visible 
destitution or distress from the surrounding vicinity.” 


The principle illustrated in this particular case is, we 
doubt not, of suflicient power in ordinary times and circam- 
stances, to extend its salutary influence over the wide field 
of human suffering and misfortune. In the lower classes of 
society the humane feelings are so much the more sensitive 
and energetic, that among the tens of thousands who are 
doomed by their daily labour to earn their daily bread, a great 
majority even of the industrious and prudent are at all times 

laced on the very verge of that penury which, as affecting 
individuals, may at no distant period reclaim the offices of 
charity which they have been enabled to perform in behalf of 
others, in similar circumstances. Among working people, 
the interval between competency and destitution is short, and 
the space narrow ; and he who knows that, although at the be- 
ginning of a year he may be perfectly able to provide for his 
family, he may, before it has run half its round, be reduced 
by illness or accident, to solicit help from his kindred, and 
even from those who are connected with him in no other way 
than by occupying a dwelling in the same line, or the same 
village, will never be disposed to shut his heart, or close his 
eyes, to the privations of those around him who are already 
enduring what he cannot always y is to escape. 

Dr. Chalmers presents, in the Appendix to bis Speech 
pronounced before the General Assembly, several striking 
examples of this kindly spirit, which partakes at once of an 
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enlightened selfishness and a natural generosity. His expe- 
rience has produced the most perfect conviction that there 
is, among the lower orders of the community, such a fund 
of mutual help, and such an infinity of resources, that, ex- 
cept on very particular occasions, ‘they are their own best 
almoners, and require no aid from legal assessment or charity 
workhouses. The whole efliciency’ of his plan, he tells 
us, lies in the natural treatment of the people, who, when 
emancipated from the delusions of public charity, beteke 
themselves to their own expedients; and find in the shifts 
and the sympathies, aad the numberless resources that do 
cast up throughout every assemblage of human beings, more 
than an equivalent for all that has been withdrawn from 
them. So thoroughly, indeed, is he persuaded of the evil of 
public charity for ‘the relief of indigence, that he would count 
ita heavy misfortune to his parish were an annuity granted 
to it for the purpose of being expended on the poor. Humble 
as our expenditare has been, savs he, we find that about one 
half of it has been occasioned by cases of immorality, and 
the dissulution of relative ties—and should we be doomed to 
the cruel necessity of receiving a thousand a year from any 
quarter whatever, and laying it openly out on the necessities 
of our population, we should only anticipate therefrom a 
greater number of exposed infants and deserted families. 

To show what may be effected by vigilant superintend- 
ence and judicious council on the part of the minister’s lay- 
assistants, Dr. Chalmers mentions the tollowing occurrence, 
which took place souie time before he entered upon his charge 


at Glasgow. 


A family of six lost both parents by death, There were three 
children unable to provide for themselves, and the other three were 
earning wages. Onan impression that they were not able to main- 

tain themselves, application was made by ‘them to their elder, for 
the admittance of the three youngest into the Town Hospital ; 

where, at the average of in-door pensioners, their maintenance would 
have cost at least twenty pounds a year. He remonstrated with 
them on the evils of thus breaking up their family—on the duty of 
the older to see after the education and subsistence of the younger 
branches—and on the disgrace it would bring to them, by con- 
signing their younger brothers and sisters to pauperism. He 
assured them that they would find comparatively little difference 
iy the sum which it required to maintain them when they all re- 
mained together; and offered them a small quarterly allowance, so 
long as they should feel it necessary, would they try the experiment 
of keeping together, and helping on each other to the best of their 
ability, They gave heed to this right moral suasion ; and applica- 
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tion for the stipulated quarterly sum was only made (wice. Thus, 
by a trifling expenditure, a sum at least fifty-fold was saved to the 
Town Hospital. But the worth of such management to the habit 
and condition of tlre family, cannot be estimated in gold. Who is 
there that does not applaud the advice and rejoice in the ultimate 
effect of it?) We hold no sympathy either with the heart or the 
understanding of him who should censure such a style of proceed- 
ing—and our conceptions lie in an inverse order from his altoge- 
ther, of the good, the better, and the best in the treatment of 
human nature.”” 


But it is our object, in this article, not so much to set 
forth what is done in Scotland under this renovated system, 
as to consider the practicability of it as applied to the cireum- 
stances in which the poor laws have placed the greater part 
of England. As human nature is the same in all countries, 
it is to be presumed that the love of self-preservation ; the 
affection of kinsman for kinsinan, of the child for the parent, 
and of the poor man for his neighbours ; and, lastly, the 
feeling of compassion in the minds of the wealthy towards the 
indigent aad unfortunate, are as strong and active in this 
portion of the empire as in any part of the civilized world. 
These natural and virtuous sentiments, according to our 
author, will, if properly called forth, supply a sufficient set 
of means for abolishing pauperism in England, and for creat, 
ing an adequate substitute for all the relief which is effected 
by the operation of our poor laws. In illustrating this posi- 
tion, he arranges before our eyes a great variety of facts, 
collected chiefly during his late tour through our more popu- 
lous counties, which go to prove that some of the worst ef- 
fects of our pauper system are made manilestin the thought- 
less and improvident habits of the lower orders; in their 
want of affection and care for aged parents, whom they see 
without ‘pain sent to end their days in a workhouse; in the 
dissolute manners of the female sex, whose illegitimate chil- 
dren are thrown upon the charge of the parish; and in the 
alienation which subsists between the rich who pay, and the 
indigent who consume, the parochial rates. 

The tendency of a legal and compulsory charity to impair 
the virtue of economy, and to supersede that anxious fore- 
sight and arrangement which are nataral to man, is admitted 
even by those who would not yet consent to the entire aboli- 
tion of our eleemosynary system. The following anecdote 
will throw some light on the manner in which it applies to 
Saving Banks, A poor woman at Clapham, whose daughter 
had begun to put her little savings into one of those deposi- 
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taries, thus addressed the provident damsel. “* Why, how 
foolish you are! Jt is alla contrivance of the rich to save 
their own pockets. You had much better enjoy your own 
money, and when you want, they will take care of you.” The 
daughter, it is added, listened to the counsel of her mother, 

and immediately withdrew her stock from the bank. This is 
only one ascertained instance of the working of a principle 
which, we fear, must have a very extensive influence among 
the ignorant and thoughtless. Under the misplaced and offi- 
cions care of a Sy stem such as ours, the poor man, it is not 
unjustly alleged, has ceased to care ‘for himself, and relatives 

have ceased to care for each other; and thus, says Dr. C, the 
best arrangements of Nature and Providence for the moral 
discipline “of society have been most grievously frustrated. 

Life is no longer a school where, by the fear and foresight 
of want, man might be chastened into sobriety—or where. he 
might be tonched into sympathy by that helplessness of kins- 
folks and neighbours, which, but for the thwarting interfer- 
ence of law, he would have spontaneously provided for. 
The man stands released from the office of being his own 
protector, or the protector of his own household; and this 
has rifled him of all those virtues which are best fitted to 
guard and dignify his condition. ‘That pauperism, the object 
of which was to emancipate him from distress, has failed in 
this, and only emancipated him from duty. An utter reck- 
lessness of habit, with the profligacy and the mutual aban- 
doument of parents and children, to which it leads, threatens, 
acording to Dr. Chalmers, a s eedy dissolution to the social 
and domestic economy of England. And instead of work- 
ing any kindly amalgamation between the higher and lower 
classes of the land, the whole effect of the system is to create 
a tremendous chanuh between them, across Which the two 
parties look to each other with all the fierceness and suspi- 
cion of natural enemies—the former feeling as if preyed upon 
by a rapacity which is altogether interminable ; the latter 
feeling as if stinted of their rights by men whose hands no- 
thing but legal necessity will unlock, and whose hearts are 
devoid of tenderness. 

To bring back the sovial feelings, and the affections of 
kindred to their right tone, it is only necessary to remove the 
wause which has created the jarring and dissonance of which 
the philanthropist complains. ‘The generosity and warmth 
of heart which had so long distinguished the English charac- 
ter, are not, even in the lower classes, subjected as they have 
been, for nearly two centuries, to the operation of a deterio- 
rating principle, either extinct or entirely suppressed. They 
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manifest still, even under the heavy pressure which bears them 

down, their native force and elasticity ; and would, there is 

no doubt, as soon as the load of a compulsive charity were 

withdrawn, re ume their wonted influence over the public 

mind, and secure for virtuous poverty and sudden misfortune 
a larger and better provided asylum than ever acts of parlia- 

ment and the decress of magistrates have been able to erect. 
The poor would once more find their natural solace in the love 
of their own families, the help of: their kindred, and in the 
unweariable benevolence of a sympathetic neighbourhood. It 
may very safely be presumed, to use the words of our author, 
that this home principle, when once set free from disturb- 
ance, will settle as deeply, and spread as diffusely through 
the families of England, as it is found on an average to do 
through the species at large. It is unfortunate, he adds, for 
the character of its people, that the fruits of this universal 
instinct are not so conspicuous as are its aberrations. To 
meet with the former, we must explore the habitations of 
private life, and become familiar with their inmates. ‘The 
latter are blazoned forth in the records of crime, or have a 
place in the registrations of parochial charity. ‘The advertise- 
ments which daily meet our eye of run-a-away husbands, or 
abandoned children, and those cases of aged parents who 
have been consigned by their own offspring to the cheerless 
atmosphere of a poor house, mark not the genuine develop- 
ments of nature in England, but those cruel deviations from 
it to which its mistaken policy has given rise. There can be 
no doubt that after this policy is reversed, nature will recover 
its supremacy. Those affections which guarantee a mutual 
aid in behalf of kinsfolk in every country of Europe, will 
again flow here in their wonted activity. The spectacle of 
venerable grandsires at the fireside of our cottage families, 
will become as frequent and familiar iv this as in other lands: 
and a man’s own children will be to him the best pledges that 
the evening of his days shall be spent under a roof of kindlier 
protection than any prison-house of charity can afford. Let 
pauperism be done away, and it will, exclaims Dr. C. be 
nobly followed up by a resurrection of the domestic virtues. 
The national crime will disappear with the national tempta- 
tion; and England, when delivered from these, will prove 
herself to be as tender and true to nature, as any other of 
the great human family. 

We cannot attempt to give even an abridged view of the 
facts upon which Dr. Chalmers makes out the depraved con- 
dition of our people, particularly in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and upon which also he connects that depravity with 
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the operation of the poor laws. He maintains, that with the 
decline of pauperism there would be an instantaneous growth 
of sobriety ; and he is farther confident of a very great abate- 
ment in that species of profligacy which has deluged the pa- 
rishes of England with illegitimate children, 


“* There is nought which more strikes and appals the traveller 
who is employed in a moral or philanthropic survey of our land, 
than not the gradual but really instant transition which takes place 
in regard to this habit, when he passes out from the unassessed 
parishes of Scotland. The mischief done by the allowances of 
pauperism, is not merely that they hold out to crime a refuge from 
destitution, but that they in a certain measure shield it from dis- 
grace. A family visitation that would otherwise be felt as an over- 
whelming calamity by all its members, falls lightly upon their feel- 
ings ; and one of the greatest external securities to female virtue 
is demolished, when the culprit, protected by law from the need of 
bringing a bane and a burden upon her relatives, is thus protected 
from that which would give its keenest edge of bitterness to their 
execrations. ‘here can be no doubt that if you withdraw the epi- 
demic bounty which is thus granted to vice, you would at least 
restrain its epidemic overgrowth, which is now so manifest through- 
out the parishes of England—that, you would inlist the selfishness 
of parents on the side of the purity of their own offspring. The 
instant that it was felt to be more oppressive, would it also be felt 
to be more odious ; and as an early effect of the proposed reforma- 
tion, should we witness both a keener popular indignation against 
the betrayers of innocence, and a more vigilant guardianship among 
families. As it is, you have thwarted the moral and beneficent 
designs of nature—you have expunged the distinction that it ren- 
ders to virtue, because you have obliterated the shame and the 
stigma affixed by it to vice—you have annulled the sanctions by 
which it guards the line of demarcation hetween them. Perhaps 
the far most impressive evidence that could be given of the woful 
deterioration which the poor laws of England are now working on 
the character of its people is to be gathered, not from the genera! 
statements ofa political arithmetic on the subject, but from the in- 
dividual displays that are afforded either in parish vestries or in the 
domestic habitations of the peasantry; the unblushing avowals of 
women and their insolent demands, and the triumph of an imagi- 
nary right over all the tremors and delicacies of remorse which 
may be witnessed at the one, and in the other the connivance of 
parents, and sisters, and natural guardians, at a prostitution now 
rendered creditable, because so legalized as at least to be rendered 
lucrative. Instances do occur of females who have so many illegi- 


‘timate children as to derive a competency from the positive allow- 
ance given for them by the parish.”’ 


In Scotland no parochial assistance is given to the mothers 
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of illegitimate children ; in consequence of which apparent 
severity, there are both fewer of that class of infants brought 
into the world, and those which do, from time to time, bear 
witness against the illicit intercourse of their parents, are 
much better brought up than they would be in a poor house. 
There is, as Dr. Chalmers observes, a sensitive alarm some- 
times expressed lest, on the abolition of legal charity, there 
should be no diminution of crime, while the ‘unnatural 
motuers, deprived of their accustomed resource, might be 
tempted to relieve themselves by some dreadful perpetration. 
It might serve, he adds, to quell this apprehension, and to 
prove how nature hath provided so well for all such emergen- 
cies as that she might safely be let alone, to consider the fol- 
lowing plain but instructive narrative, from the parish of 


Grutney, contiguous to Eagland, and only separated from it 
by asmall stream. 


‘“* The Rev. Mr. Morgan, its minister, writes to me, that ‘ to 
females who bring illegitimate children into the world we give 
nothing—they are left entirely to their own resources. It is how- 
ever a remarkable fact, that children of this description with us are 
more tenderly brought up, better educated, and of course more 
useful members of society, than illegitimates on the other side of 


the Sark, who, in a great many instances, are brought up solely at 
the expence of their parishes.” 


In painting the evils attending our system, Dr. Chalmers 
has perhaps used colours somewhat too strong, and laid them 
on in such a way as to prodace all the effects of a striking 
contrast to the revived scheme which is again pursued in 
many parts of Scotland. But we are not disposed to palliate 
the disadvantages which attach to our method for relieving 
the poor. On the contrary, we are ready to acknowledge 
that there has been of late, throughout a large portion of 
England, a growing impression on the minds of the more 
influential class of the community, that a considerable im- 
provement might be introduced not only into the administra- 
tion of our poor laws, but also into the principles upon 
which they were enacted. Some important changes have 
already been effected in the management of our pauperism, 
sanctioned by the provisions of an act passed in the year 
1819, and commonly known by the name of the Select Vestr 
Act. One of the main points gained by this statute is the 
limitation of the power vested in the hands of justices, 
whereby thev were entitled to summon overseers, at the in- 
stance of an applicant, to shew cause why relief should not 
be granted. ‘The whole ground of claim is now, in all ordi- 
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nary cases, submitted to the vestry ; the members of which 
are empowered to exercise such a degree of discretion, both 
in their inquiries into character, as also in their investigations 
into the private means and resources ef every petitioner, as 
has had the effect of reducing to a very great extent the ex- 
penditure of all the parishes in which the new act has been 
enforced. 

In proof of what we have just advanced, we select from 
the pamphlet now before us.a few instances of reduced out- 
lay, which appear to be solely attributable to an improved 
administration of the existing laws. In the parish of St. 
Mary’s Within, Carlisle, the expenditure of the year 1819-20 
was 3,030/. 19s. 6d.; and in 1821-22, it was brought down 
to 1,436/. 1s. lld. Its select vestry was established in June, 
1820. 

In Manchester, the whole expenditure of the money raised 
in the name of poor rate, was in 1816-17, 66,525/. 18s. Gd. ; 
and in 1821-22, it was 39,0441. 6s, 

Mr. Marriot, of Prestwich, near Manchester, informed our 
author that in the township of Pilkington, the gross disburse- 
ments under the poor rates, were from five to six thousand 
pounds ; they are now reduced to about twelve hundred. 
This, says Dr. Chalmers, is one of the most remarkable cases 
that we have met, of a great reduction having been effected 
bya firm yet mild and friendly, and on the whole popular 
administration. 

In Stockport, the whole expenditure in 1816-17 was 
11,8772. 12s. ld.; and in 1821-22, it was 5,4461. 4s. 9d. ; 
and the cost for the poor alone has been nearly reduced to 
one-third. It appears, however, from the Appendix to the 
Parliamentary Report, that this statement is not perfectly 
accurate, though the reduction is unquestionably great. 

The assistant overseer of the in-parish of St. Cuthbert, in 
Wells, writes to Dr. Chalmers that the poor rate there bas 
declined in three years from 1,820/. to 900/. and the expen- 
diture from 1,830/. to 795i. ; being considerably more than a 
half. 

In the parish of St. Peter, West Cheap, London, the ex- 
penditure has been reduced from 478/. 19s. 4d. in the year 
1818, to 1612. 10s. in the year 1822. 

In St. Vedast, the quarterly rate has been reduced from 
Is. Gd. to 9d. in the pound. In 1815-16, the expenditure for 
the poor alone was 1,622/. 1s. from which sum it has been 
gradually brought down to 5661. 16s. 10:d. 

From the parish of Westham, Essex, Mr. Gurney writes 
that the rate in 1518, for one whole year, was 8s. in the 
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pound, amounting to 11,846/. ; and that now the rate amounts 
only to 5,8138/. the reduction being mainly due to strict and 


judicious management. We give the following in an abbre- 
viated form, 


1818. 1821. 
Thatcham (Berks) ......£3742 7 £1552 9 
Engletield eeeeseseenee 596 19 200 16 
East Hendred ........ 1265 3 616 6 
Cheadle Bulkeley(Cheshire) L096 0 458 7 
Macclesfield ....eeee008 5165 12 . 2686 18 
St. Erth (Cornwall) .... 1047 9 471 6 
Melbourne (Derby) ... 1727 IL SIL 4 
Stanton and Newall.... 1133 14 418 16 
Cullompton (Devon).... 2075 8 836 2 
Bourton (Dorset) ...... 2273 13 477 1 


A comparison of the above sums will afford the most sa- 
tistactory proof that good management, even under the pre- 
sent laws in regard to pauperism, will prevent much abuse, 
and save much money. But, in the eyes of Dr. Chalmers, 
there is no effectual cure for the numerous evils which cling 
to our system, but a total abolition. All expedients and pal- 
liatives are pronounced fallacious : they cover the wound, but 
do not restore soundness: they conceal the deformity, but 
give neither strength nor health. Under the strictest admi- 
nistration of pauperism, and even in those cases where there 
is no fraud on the one side, or mistake on the other, there is 
still, he maintains, a most grievous misleading both of the 
rs es and of society at large. The very existence of a 
public charity misleads them. It misleads many thousands 
annually from their own economy, who otherwise would never 
have been reduced to a dependence on charity at all. It 
misleads parents and children, and remoter kindred, from the 
exercise of their relative duties. It misleads the benevolent 
of all ranks from that sympathy they else would have felt, and 
from that liberality they otherwise would have exercised. In 
a word, it is his opinion that all classes, the rich and the 
poor, are blinded, deceived, and injured, by the existence of an 
established public charity; that the latter class in particular 
sustain more evil than they receive good from its operation : 
and he is therefore perfectly satisfied that the wholesome 
reaction that would ensue, on the abolition of pauperism, 
would greatly overpass all the apprehended disadvantages ; 
and that were the legal relief of indigence utterly swept 
away, there would be less of suffering, as well as less of sin 
jn our borders. ; 

We need hardly add, after what we have just stated, that 
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Dr. Chalmers argues the necessity of an entire and speedy 
abolition of our poor laws, with the whole apparatus of work- 
houses, rates, and overseers. He does not indeed recom- 
mend a sudden and immediate repeal of all the statutes by 
whici pauperism is established. On the contrary, to indulge 
the alarmed humanity of those who foresee in such a measure 
the eventual starvation of thousands of indigent labourers, 
rather than from any apprehension of such an issue enter- 
tained by himself, he proposes that every pauper who at pre- 
sent derives aic from the parish, shal] continue to enjoy his 
privilege till the hour of bis death; and that the improved 
system shall only apply to future applicants, whom, accord- 
ing to the views of the author, the parochial administrators 
would then confide to the charity of love, rather than to the 
charity of law. Such is his confidence in the natural prin- 
ciples upon which society is founded ; in the good sense, and 
kindness of the English character; and, above all, in the 
powerful feelings which in the mind of every rational being 
watches over his self-preservation, that he would, without 
the warning of a single year, demolish the whole fabric of our 
pauper system, and commit the poor to the voluntary bene- 
volence of their neighbours, their kindred, and children. By 
one of the provisions of the act formerly mentioned, the se- 
lect vestry of every parish are Aatlioniant) to send away every 
Scotsman or Irishman who sball apply for parochial relief; 
and as this part of the statute has been extensively acted upon; 
there are thousands of Irish in our large towns, who are 
thereby placed in the very predicament into which all the 
labouring people of England would be thrown by the sudden 
abolition of pauperism: and yet, so far from witnessing any 
particular distress in those families which were thus deprived 
of the national charity, it has been observed that a more vi- 
gilant industry had actually improved their outward estate, 
and that the aged and destitute members of their brother- 
hood were at least as well provided for as formerly. The act, 
we os. mye which empowered the removal of the Irish and 
Scotch, either on their continuing paupers, or on their ap- 
plication to be admitted as such, was virtually, in reference 
to them, an instantaneous abolition of pauperism. And yet 
it was only a very small fraction of them indeed that con- 
sented to be removed. But the interesting fact is, says Dr. 
©. that, generally speaking, of the vast majority who re- 
mained, and who had been suddenly dismissed from their 
wonted parish allowance, there was the same aspect of com- 
fort and sufficiency among them as before. They continued 
to do without it, and, to all appearance, did as well. They 
7 
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were thrown, and that with a sudden hand, upon their own 
expedients—and these availed them for all of which they had 
been bereft. | 

In the chapter on the ‘‘ Likeliest Parliamentary Means 
for the Abolition of Pauperism in England,” there is a great 
variety of very sensible and temperate observations. The au- ee 
thor recommends that, whatever acts may be passed on the tia 
subject, tue introduction of the new system shall not be ren- + 
dered imperative, but merely allowed to such parishes as may, ie 
by a large majority of voices, express a desire to avail them- 
selves of it. Inthe case of the Enclosure Act, it is permit- 
ted to every parish in England to enclose and divide its com- 
mon; but the law, so far from being enforced any where, 
cannot be acted upon at all without the concurrence of a 
large body of the proprietors. Parliament expects the con- 
sent of four-fifths of the persons interested, in number and 
value, before granting a special act in reference to any par- 
ticular parish. 

Dr. Chalmers recommends a similar rule in regard to the 
abolition of legal pauperism. J.et the consent of four-fifths 
of the householders, who are not paupers themselves, be re- 
quired by parliament, before any movement towards the new 
system can be made in a parish; and let the experiment, 
burdened with this condition, proceed voluntarily and slowly, 
in the presence of the whole nation, that its efficacy may be 
determined, without incurring the slightest risk of disturbing 
public repose. At the onset, as the author remarks, the 
more unwieldy parishes will have no interest in this regress 
from a legal to a free system of charity, unless in so far as h 
they shall be the interested spectators of what is going on— i 
looking intently on the whole way of those adventurers who 
have slipt cable before them, and perhaps waiting their ar- 
rival at a safe and prosperous landing-place, ere they shall 
have acquired the courage to think of an imitation. e do 
not want, says he, the whole of England to be thrown adrift 
at the bidding of a yet untried hypothesis. But we want 
England to put herself to school; and when looking atten- 
tively to those trial parishes she is in fact learning the first 
lessons, and acquiring the sound rudiments of a sound edu- 
cation. 

The condition that a very large proportion of householders 
must be in favour of the new scheme before it shall be law- 
fal for them to attempt it, will not only at first confine the 
experiment to a few manageable parishes, but will also, from 
the almost unanimity which it implies, secare a hearty co- 
operation in following out the proposed reformation. A 
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large concurrence in the expediéncy of the measure is the 
best guarantee for a resolute and powerful agency to carry 
it into effect: and there is certainly no fear that any parish 
which has thus singled out and made a spectacle of itself, 
will not acquit itself well, and at length demonstrate to all 
its neighbours, that without a poor-rate, and without any 
painful sacrifice at all, it can boast a happier and a better po- 
pulation than any of those who are around it. It is for this 
reason, says Doctor Chalmers, that we would not have pa- 
rishes to be selected for the experiment by parliamentary 
commissioners, or any constituted body whatever. We 
would have parishes to offer themselves: and the single event 
of their doing so, with that full complement of names and 
signatures which the General Act shall require is, of itself, 
the best ground on which the selection of experimental pa- 
rishes can be made. 

As to the nature of the change in contemplation, we have 
already mentioned that it is not meant to affect the condition 
and privileges of those who shall happen to be permanent 
paupers at the time it is introduced. ‘There shall be no dis- 
missak of any one who would not have been dismissed un- 
der the existing system. ll, in short, who are actually 
paupers in any parish at the period the new scheme 
is anger shall, while they are paupers, have the very 
same rights and securities which they now enjoy; and the 
change of treatment, whatever it may be, shall apply exclu- 
sively tu those who ask for parochial relief, whether for the 
first time, or after having been for some time thrown back 
upon their own resources, and accustomed to subsist without 
it. In reference to new applicants, it is to be understood 
that the power of justices to order relief from the parish 
funds, shall be altogether taken away: that the vestry shall 
be in all cases the ultimate and only place of application : so 
that the decision of its members, both as to relief and as the 
amount of it, shall be final. In a word, as the charity of the 
new system is one of love and not of law, the interference 
of the legislature is never to be solicited except to liberate 
the parish functionaries from the restraints, compulsion, and 
penalties, to which they are at present subjected. 

In regard to the fund out of which the new applicants are 
to be met, (the rates being reserved exclusively for paupers 
actually on the list when the reformed method shall com- 
mence) the author holds it essential to a sound and abi- 
ding reformation, that no compulsory revenue shall ever be 
raised for the poor—that the power which the church-wardens 
and overseers have of making a rate, either with or without 
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the concurrence of the inhabitants, for the purpose of meet- 
ing any fresh applications, shall henceforth cease—and that, 
if any tund be judged necessary, in order to provide for new 
cases, it shall under a public and parochial administration, 
be altogether a gratuitous, and in no shape a legal or com- 
pulsory one. For the purpose of constituting such a fund, 
he proposes that the minister and church-wardens shall be 
empowered to have a weekly collection at the church-dvors ; 
that “‘ what is now gathered in the name of Sacrament 
mouey” should be made over to it ;—that donations from in- 
dividuals may be received—in all which ways, he adds, the 
revenue of a Kirk Session in Scotland is mainly upheld. 

But Dr. Chalmers has no fears as to a deficiency of funds ; on 
the contrary, his apprehensions are all tarned to the hazards 
attending a redundancy. The vestries, he is sure, will have 
more money at their disposal than they will be able to give 
away without doing mischief: and he accordingly exhorts them, 
again and again, to eschew the manifold evil of excessive 
liberality at the outset. He recommends, of course, some 
change in the constitution of the vestries, and particularly a 
considerable addition to the number of their members ; in- 
cluding not only the clergyman and church-wardens, but 
such active and humane persons of proper station, as might 
be pleased to undertake the charge of superintending the 
affairs of their poorer brethren in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. But, on the whole, he very wisely avoids details in 
regard to these points, not being perfectly master of a va- 
riety of circumstances, in our habits and parochial relations, 
which, in the event of any change, would influence naturally 
the precise character of the practical arrangements to be 
adopted. 

The Doctor labours sedulously to remove from his scheme 
the opprobrium of a sweeping and revolutionary tendency. 
He found when in this part of the country, a great desire 
for amending the present poor laws; but there was a wish 
equally strong and universal that the change should be 
gradual, and, in fact, that the existing system should be 
improved in practice without being mach altered in haere 
and still less that reform should be carried the length of 


complete abolition. In reply to these suggestions the 
Doctor observes that there are two ways in which a process 
of improvement may be gradualized; namely, either by a 
series of successive approximations in the general law to a 
state that shall at length be perfect and unexceptionable; or 
by the application at once of the best possible law to a few 
of the simple and manageable parishes, and thence the suc- 
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cessive adoption of it by the larger and more unwieldy 
parishes. He, as might be expected, prefers the latter; 


thinking it better to experiment with a good principle on a 


small scale, than to rest satisfied with the uncertain advantage 
which may be obtained from watching and checking the 
operations of one that is avowedly bad, Nor would the 
legal permission for which he pleads to introduce a reformed 
system, either interfere with a judicious management of 
pauperism on the old scheme, or unduly accelerate the pro- 
jected innovation, like the enclosing and dividing of commons, 
to the principle of which it has been compared, the new 
method, being simply allowed not enforced, would in all 
probability be tried with so much caution that even the 
failure of it would produce no bad effect. It would not by 
its immediate operation suspend the beneficial eflicacy of any 
of those regulations which the experience of near two 
centuries bas engrafted upon the practice of our poor laws : 
it would not repeal Gilbert’s Statute, nor the wise Act of 
Sturges Bourne; it would not throw upon casual charity 
those who have been accustomed to legal relief, and whose 
need of that relief had probably arisen from the mere know- 
ledge that their want of industry and of foresight would not be 
visited upon them, in helplessness, sickness and unprotected 
old age ; it would only admonish the rising generation that they 
were to have no reliance but upon their own endeavours, no 
resources but such as they themselves should create, and no 
guarantee against poverty, besides an active and vigilant 
economy, the gratitude of children, the love of kindred, and 
the unrestrained humanity of benevolent neighbours, 

There is not therefore any ground for those fears which are 
entertained by many patriotic individuals, as arising from 
the opinion that the only way of proceeding against pauperism 
is by imperative enactments which behoved to be instantly 
and simultaneously followed up by a change of administration 
all over the country. Dr. Chalmers is perfectly aware of 
the mischief that such a movement, at once sudden and 
general, would occasion, and that out of a conflict and 
variety of sentiment thus spread over the whole Jand, there 
might be formed an hostility greatly too fierce and formidable 
for the safety of the nation. It was, says he, the method of 
bringing into play the elements of a mighty agitation; and 
spreading out the question on an arena wide enough, and 
conspicuous enough, for the great master demagogues of the 
Jaud. ‘Those writers who live upon the discontents of the 
people would instantly seize upon it as the fittest topic for 
keeping up that fermentation, in the whirl and briskness of 
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which all their prosperity lies. In this way every attempt 
upon the poor laws, and every suggestion to repress the evils 
of a legal and compulsory aliment, have been regarded as 
pregoant with disaffection among the lower orders, and even 
as the forerunners of a complete revolution of the state and 
government.. 

We do not indeed think that every part of Dr. Chalmers’s 
oe system would be either perfectly practicable in 

ngland, or of uhmixed advantage any where: but it can- 
not be denied that there is a plausible and promising cha- 
racter belonging to it considered as a whole, and that it 
would be productive of much good in our large manufactar- 
ing towns especially, even though the more Utopian views con- 
nected with it, were never either acted upon, or fully realized. 
His pamphlets, at all events, contain many valuable hints, 
which may be improved by less ingenious men than the au- 
thor ; and a statement of principles which may be developed 
and applied hereafter, in more auspicieus times; when the 
poor shall have been convitced that their best interests are 
most closely connected with their own character and doings, 
and that virtue, happiness, and independence, can only be 
secured by industry, self-denial, and self-command. 


SN A 


ART. X. Memoirs of a Captivity among the Indians of 
North America, from Childhood to the Age of Nineteen ; 
with Anecdotes descriptive of their Manners and Customs. 
To which is added, some Account of the Soil, Climate, and 
vegetable Productions of the Territory Westward of the 


Mississippi. By John D. Hunter. pp. 458. 12s. Long- 
man & Go 1823. 


WE could wish for a few more details respecting the present 
situation and abode of the author of these Memoirs, who, if 
he had been more communicative on these points, would 
certainly have had more right than he now possesses to chal- 
lenge implicit confidence. ‘That he should publish in Lon- 
don rather than in New York is scarcely a matter of sur- 
prize: all then we require is to be more minutely informed 
of the method and progress of his education in civilized 
habits, the length of time since his first reclamation from 
barbarism, and the post to which he has since elevated him- 
self in American society. Since we are left in comparative 
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ignorance on these heads; we must be content to give his 
narrative as we find it. Our reader will be just as well able 
as ourselves to determine on its authenticity ; of which, how- 
ever, we by no means intend to express any disbelief. 

With the place of his nativity, and the circumstances of 
his parentage, John Hunter professes total unacquaintance. 
He, with two other white children,a boy and girl, was taken pri- 
soner at a very early age by a party of the Things Indians, 
and he has only o¢casional and very indistinct recollections 
of the terrific circumstanees which preceded his capture. 


‘¢ There are moments when I see the rush of the Indians, hear 
their war whoops and terrific yells, and witness the massacre of 
my parents and connections, the pillage of their property, and the 
incendious destruction of their dwellings. But the first incident 
that made an actual and prominent impression on me happened 
while the party were somewhere encamped, no doubt shortly after 
my capture; it was as follows: The little girl whom I before men- 
tioned, beginning to cry, was immediately dispatched with the blow 
of a tomahawk from one of the warriors: the circumstance terrified 
me very much, more particularly as it was followed with very mena- 
cing motions of the same instrument, directed to me, and then 
pointed to the slaughtered infant, by the same warrior, which I 


then interpreted to signify, that if I cried, he would serve me in the 
same manner.” P. 5. 


The boy, after this tragedy, was carried off in another di- 
rection, and Hunter was left alone among the Indians. His 
march continued for several days, till he reached a camp, si- 
tuated on a considerable river, but in what particular district 
he was unable to determine. Here he was adopted into the 
family of one of the 2 second warriors, and experienced much 
kindness from the Squaw his wife. 

The first years of his captivity were distinguished only by 

occasional changes of encampment. Hunter became easily 
reconciled to his new habits, and appears to have grown up 
in favour with his captors. During one of their migrations, 
the Kickapoos, to whom he belonged, were attacked and 
taken prisoners by a party of wandering Pawnees. The 
warriors were killed and scalped, the women and children 
annexed to the suite of the conquerors, From them, by a 
similar fortune, he was soon transferred to the Kansas, whe 
marched him to their town, situated on a river of the same 
name, several hundred miles above its confluence with the 
Missouri, which is three hundred and fifty miles above the 
entrance of the latter river into the Mississippi. 

A Squaw, who had lost her son in a_ recent engage- 
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ment, immediately adopted Hunter in his stead, and he was 
in consequence treated with great regard and tenderness. 
He very much preferred his new to his original masters, with 
whom he represents them to be strongly contrasted ; and it 
is well that they are so, for the Kickapoos are “‘ treacherous, 
deceitlul, cunning, not tenacious of a good character, ex- 
ceedingly remiss in their social habits and intercourse, and 
are held in humble estimation by the neighbouring tribes.” 
The first white trader who Hunter ever saw came to the Kansas 
towns in the fall ensuing after his capture. He had been 
strongly prejudiced against them by his Indian education, 
and the impression which they left behind them was in the 
highest degree unfavourable. Meantime he learned to ride, 
and acquired the language of his protectors. His only les- 
sons of morality were drawn from a venerable warrior, 


Tshut-che-nau, (the defender of the people,) and in truth 
the veteran was no bad preacher. 


“’ He would often admonish us for our faults, and exhort us never 
to tell a lie. ‘ Never steal, except it be from an enemy, whom it 
is just that we should injure in every possible way. When you 
become men, be brave and cunning in war, and defend your hunt- 
ing grounds against all encroachments. Never suffer your squaws 
or little ones to want. Protect the squaws and strangers from in- 
sult. On no account betray your friend. Resent insults—revenge 
yourselves on your enemies. Drink not the poisonous strong- 
water of the white people; it is sent by the Bad Spirit to destroy 


the Indians. Fear not death; none but cowards fear to die. ° 


Obey and venerate the old people, particularly your parents. 
Fear and propitiate the Bad Spirit, that he may do you no harm ; 
—love and adore the Good Spirit, who made us all, who supplies 
our hunting grounds, and keeps us alive,’”” P, 21. 


The Kansas were at war with a neighbouring tribe, the 
Mahas, whom they defeated in a decisive and bloody battle. 
‘Twenty-five of their enemies were brought in prisoners. In 
every Indian town is a painted post, which is considered 
when once reached as an asylum, until the fate of the cap- 
tive is determined in a council of war; but in reaching it 
is much danger and difficulty. The Squaws, particularly 
those who have lost connections in the war, assemble with the 
children, and attack with briars, stones, clubs, and fire-brands, 
the unhappy victims who pass between their ranks. On the 

resent occasion some were horribly mangled in gaining the 
place of refuge. ‘Two only who had instigated the war were 
selected for capital punishment, and they expired amid pro- 
tracted and remorseless tortures with every mark of con- 
stancy and fortitude. 
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Soen after this battle Hunter’s adopted mother was acci- 
dently drowned, and the loss appears to have affected him 
deeply.’ He was now sufliciently old to accompany a hunt- 
ing party, and with about thirty hunters and eleven boys he 
ascended the Kansas river, and bending to the right, arrived 
in a district abounding in buffaloes, elks, deer "and bears, 
and watered by a river known to the traders by the name of 
La Platte. Here his summer was passed. From one of his 
encampments on the Dripping Fork river, he visited a beau- 
tiful stalactitic cave, which tradition represents as the aperture 
through which the first Indian ascended from the bowels of the 
earth aa settled on its surface. At aremote period of time 
this cave was used as cemetery; and it is still regarded with 
great veneration and dread. In consequence of reports of 
hostile parties in the neighbourhood, a return to the Kansas 
towns was determined upon. In effecting this, great difficul- 
ties were to be encountered. ‘They learned that their own 
tribe was at war, and in order to secure themselves from 
the numerous enemies who intercepted their route, they 
were compelled to stop at the settlements, aud solicit the 
protection of the Osages. 

Here again Hunter was adopted into a distinguished fa- 
mily. A considerable time was passed among this tribe, 
and from the skill with which he learned the use 2 of the rifle, 
he received the appellation which he has retained during his 
subsequent life. His first sight of a missionary was during 


this residence: and his account of him is well worth atten- 
tion. 


** During our stay, I saw a number of white people, who, from 
different motives, resorted to this nation : among them was a cler- 
gyman, who preached several times to the Indians through an in- 
terpreter. He was the first Christian preacher that I had ever 
heard or seen. The Indians treated him with great respect, and 
listened to his discourses with profound attention ; but could not, 
as I heard them observe, comprehend the doctrines he wished to 
inculcate. It may be appropriately mentioned here, that the In- 
dians are accustomed, in their own debates, never to speak but 
one at a time ; while all others, constituting the audience, invaria- 
bly listen with patience and attention till their turn to speak ar- 
rives. This respect is still more particularly observed towards 
strangers ; and the slightest deviation from it would be regarded 
by them as rude, indecorous, and highly offensive. It is this trait 
in the Indian character which many of the missionaries mistake for 
@ sertous impression made on their minds; and which has led to 


many exaggerated accounts of their conversion to Christianity.””— 
P. 42. 
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In a fight with the Pawnees, Hunter's party took eighteen 
scalps ; one was gained by his own hand: the first and last 
essay, as he states, of the kind. I[t greatly raised his repu- 
tation on his return. The young Squaws danced round 
him with the most extravagant demonstrations of joy. They 
ornamented his head, arms, and legs, with feathers, stained 
porcupine-quills, and deer-sinews, and chaunted the song of 
victory, to the accompaniment of their rade instruments. 
In the next fight, though equally victorious, he was less 
fortunate, and received a musket ball in the knee, which 
confined him for several weeks. : 

One of his excursions during his abode with the Osages 
lasted nearly sixteen moons. It led him to the borders of 
the Pacific. On his return he joined a trading expedition 
up the Missouri, and from dissatisfaction with the conduct 
of a Spaniard who conducted it, Hunter, in company with 
ten others, abandoned the party at the Great Falls. On 
their return they mistook the route; and their sufferings in 
the depth of winter were excessive. They remind us, though 
in minor degree, of Captain Franklin’s narrative. 

It was soon after his return from this excursion that the 
circumstances occurred which oceasioned his renunciation 
of savage life. A party of hunters, to which he was at- 
tached, visited the main encampment of Colonel Watkins, a 
trader on the Arkansas. Here they were most hospitably 
treated, and in return, having partaken too copiously of 
whiskey, they stole six of his horses, and killed and scalped 
a neighbouring French trader. On revisiting their camps 
they continued drinking and distributing spirits to their com- 
rades till, infuriate with liquor, they resolved to massacre 
the whole of Watkins’s party. Hunter dissembled his re- 
pugnance to the bloody scheme, for the slightest suspicion 
would have been the signal for his instant death. His reso- 
lution however was fixed as soon as the attack was proposed, 
and he concealed his determination so well, that he was in- 
trusted with the post of night guard. 


«¢ The whiskey being exhausted, and the Indians retired to rest, 
under its stupefactive influence, I silently and cautiously removed 
all the flints from the guns, emptied the primings from the pans, 
took my own rifle, and other equipments, and mounting the best 
horse that had been stolen on the preceding day, made my es- 
cape, and gave the alarm to Watkins and his party. 

«: [made considerable noise in taking my horse, and disengaging 
the others from their fastenings, so as to prevent their use, in case 
the Indians should discover my absence, and determine on pursu- 
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ing me. Our dog heard me, and gave the alarm ; at least I sup- 
pose such was the case, as it barked very loud, at first pursued 
me, and then alternately broke off and renewed the pursuit with 
increased ardour, as though it had been recently urged on and en- 
couraged. The distance from our camp to Watkins’s was between 
twenty-five and thirty miles; more than half of which was through 
thick briars and brush-wood, where there was neither path nor 
trail to direct me. It was before the dawn of day, and quite dark 
when I left them, in consequence of which, and the expedition I 
made, I lost every thing I had except my rifle. 

“¢ On arriving at the crossing place of the Brushy Fork, I left the 
main, or Wells’s trace, which, to avoid a rocky hill, led circuitously 
round and over a tremulous swamp. I apprehended, in case I 
followed it, that my horse might be swallowed up, and that I should 
be overtaken by my pursuers, and destroyed. I therefore took my 
course over an almost impassible acclivity, which detained me 
nearly as much time as Wells’s trace would, had it been passable 
for a horse. 

‘© When I had passed this hill, and struck the path I had just 
left, it had become light, and, not discovering any one in pursuit, 
much against my own inclination, but in obedience to a necessary 
policy, I shot the dog, reloaded my rifle, and then continued my 
flight as fast as my horse could possibly carry me. 

“ The dog had hitherto been a constant source of annoyance 
and apprehension to me, on account of the continual barking it 
kept up which, if the Indians were following, as I had reason to 
boliave was the case, served to pilot them in their pursuit. 

“ Relieved from my perplexing companion, I varied my course 
at the first stream of water I came to, by following its channel a 
short distance downward ; and then striking off to my left, I soon 
crossed the prairies, and arrived at Watkins’s camp, before any 
one had left it in pursuit of game, as heretofore had been the daily 
practice. 

‘*¢ From the darkness of the night, the interruption and rough- 
ness of the way, and the haste I had made, I had lost my apparel, 
was badly lacerated, bleeding, and much exhausted. 

“The powerful agitations under which my mind laboured, my 
gestures and features, and the manner and unusual hour of my ar- 
rival, spoke in a language not to be mistaken, that someting extra- 
ordinary had, or was about to happen, and filled the whole party 
with surprise and the deepest anxiety. In very few words [ in. 
formed them of the murder of La Fouche, and the danger 
they themselves were in. The hunters in general were exceed- 
ingly alarmed, and proposed an immediate retreat; but Colonel 
Watkins, who was a brave and courageous man, would not listen 
to it. He instantly ordered the preparations to be made to repel 
any attack that might be made on them, and I was requested to 
join in the defence, should one become necessary: but I refused, 
stating that it was sufficient for me to have betrayed my countrymen, 
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without augmenting the crime by fighting against, and possibly 
killing some of them. Colonel Watkins replied that they were not 
my countrymen; that I was a white man; and what I had done, 
and what he requested me to do, were no more than my duty to 
the white people required me to perform. 

‘* My prejudices against the whites generally were at this time 
as great as ever they had before been: my attachment for the 
Indians and Indian mode of life was ardent and enthusiastic; I 
therefore could not, or rather would not, understand this new re. 
lationship. I now hated the very looks of Colonel Watkins, who, 
before, had appeared so amiable and good; despised myself for 
the treachery of which I had been culpable, and almost regretted 
the part I had performed. This change in my conduct and feel- 
ings could not escape the notice of Watkins ; who, sensible of the 
obligations he was under to me, and having, previously to my ar- 
rival, nearly completed his arrangements for descending the Ar. 
kansas, ordered instant preparations to be made for a decampment, 
I descended the river with this party, nearly to its junction with 
the Mississippi.’? P. 104. 


Morbidly dissatisfied with the part which he had taken, 
Hunter not long after quitted Colonel Watkins: and passed 
a considerable time in entire solitude, supporting himself 
chiefly by his rifle, and finding amusement in observing the 
habits of the animals by whom he was surrounded. He 
mentions some that are sufficiently curious to deserve notice. 
When the buffalo discovers a snake, he retreats to some 
distance, and then running with great rapidity, ‘“* alights 
with its collected force upon it,” repeating the manoeuvre 
until the enemy is destroyed. In one instance he teazed a 
rattle-snake till it bit itself, and died from its own poison. 
This, however, was not done in true Indian spirit. The 
rattle-snake, from the warning which it gives to its intended 
victim, is held by the natives in much veneration for its 
generosity, and therefore is seldom destroyed by them. But 
his most singular adventure was the following. 


‘¢ In one of my excursions, while seated in the shade of a large 
tree, situated on a gentle declivity, with a view to procure some 
mitigation from the oppressive heat of the mid-day sun, I was sur- 
prised by a tremendous rushing noise. I sprang up, and discovered 
a herd, I believe, of a thousand buffaloes running at full speed 
directly towards me ; with a view, as I supposed, to beat off the 
flies, which at this season are inconceivably troublesome to those 
animals. 

« [ placed myself behind the tree, so as not to be seen, not ap- 
prehending any danger ; because they ran with too great rapidity, 
and too closely together, to afford any one of them an opportunity 
of injuring me, while protected in x manner. 
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“* The buffalos passed so near me on both sides, that I could 
have touched several of them merely by extending my arm. In 
the rear of the herd was one on which a huge panther had fixed, 
and was voraciously engaged in cutting off the muscles of its neck. 
I did not discover this circumstance till it had nearly passed be- 
yond rifle-shot distance, when I discharged my piece, and wounded 
the panther. It instantly left its hold on the buffalo, and bounded 
with great rapidity towards me. On witnessing the result of my shot, 
the apprehensions I suffered can scarcely be imagined. I had, how- 
ever, sufficient presence of mind to retreat and secrete myself be- 
hind the trunk of the tree, opposite to its approaching direction, 
Here, solicitous for what possibly might be the result of my unfor- 
tunate shot, I prepared both my knife and tomahawk, for what I 
supposed a deadly conflict with this terrible animal. In a few 
moments, however, I had the satisfaction to hear it in the branches 
of the tree over my head. My rifle had just been discharged, and 
I entertained fears that I could not reload it, without discovering 
and yet exposing myself to the fury of its destructive rage. I 
looked into the tree with the utmost caution, but could not per- 
ceive it, though its groans and vengeance-breathing growls told 
me that it was not far off, and also what I had to expect, in case 
it should discover me. In this situation, with my eyes almost con- 
stantly directed upwards to observe its motion, I silently loaded 
my rifle, and then creeping softly round the trunk of the tree, saw 
my formidable. enemy resting on a considerable branch, about 
thirty feet from the ground, with his side fairly exposed. I was 
unobserved, took deliberate aim, and shot it through the heart. 
It made a single bound from the tree to the earth, and died in a 
moment afterwards. I reloaded my rifle before I ventured to ap- 
proach it, and even then, not without some apprehension. I took 
its skin, and was, with the assistance of fire and smoke, enabled 
to preserve and dress it. I name this circumstance, because it 
afterwards afforded a source for some amusement: for I used fre- 
quently to array myself in it, as near as possible to the costume 
and form of the original, and surprise the herds of. buffalos, elk, 
and deer, which, on my approach, uniformly fled with great pre- 
cipitation and dread.” P. 110, 





At length, after many moons, a party of five Frenchmen 
intruded upon his hermit life, and he accompanied them, 
after some persuasion, to a white colony in the adjacent 
country, called Flee’s Settlement. Here he acquired a few 
words of English, and first adopted European costume. His 
time was now passed in hunting excursions; and, after hav- 
ing been swindled bya rascal, who, depending upon his igno- 
rance of numeration, called 27 dollars, which he paid four furs, 
650, he still found himself master of 1100, when he went on 
his first visit to New Orleans as a boatman. By this time 


he had become somewhat more reconciled to civilized habits, 
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and having placed himself at a school in the neighbourhood 
of Cape Girerdeau, he assumed his present name, John Dunn 
Hunter. The two first from a Missouri gentleman, from 
whom he had received much kindness ; the last from the ap- 
pellation which he had already acquired among the Indians. 

At this and other schools he studied more than two years 
and a half: at first, as he very naively states, with some dif- 
ficulty, on account of his intractable disposition. After hay- 
ing acquired a sufficient knowledge of Yankee English, and 
having received instructions in Christianity, he was strongly 
urged to journey as far as Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York, and there give his Memoirs to the public. We know 
not, however, for we are not told, which of these modern 
Athene he selected, nor do we learn what are his present 
pursuits and objects. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied with Miscella- 
neous Notices of the Indian Tribes, and of the country west 
of the Mississippi. ‘Their mythology is of that sort, which, 
with little variation, though under different names, is pro- 
fessed by most barbarians. Of the Great Spirit 


‘* They believe, in general, that, after the hunting grounds 
had been formed and supplied with game, that he created the first 
red man and woman, who were very large in their stature, and 
lived to an exceedingly old age; that he often held councils and 
smoked with them, gave them laws to be observed, and taught 
them how to take game and cultivate corn; but that in conse- 
quence of their disobedience, he withdrew from, and abandoned 
them to tke vexations of the bad spirit, who had since been instru- 
mental to all their degeneracy and sufferings.” P. 214. 


Their Elysium is an immortality in a delightful country, 
abounding with game, and blessed with a cloudless sky. Its 
joys will be propertioned to individual merit, and, alter those 
slain in battle, the expert hunter will partake of most pleni- 
tude of blessedness. No particular days are appropriated 
to devotion, although particular seasons appear to be so as- 
signed; such as the breaking out of war, the restoration of 
peace, the gathering of harvest, the return of the new moon, 
or any extraordinary visitation. 


«* Their manner of worshipping the Deity differs, however, on 
different occasions. Shortly after a council has determined on war, 
every individual that is able to walk, and the old men sometimes 
borne by others, assemble in a grove, or some other place ren. 
dered sacred by the occasion, and offer up their prayers to the 
Great Spirit for success against their enemies. 

** Sometimes the devotional exercises are pantomimic and pro- 
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foundly silent ; at others, ejaculatory and vociferous. At the con- 
clusion, some one of the old men or prophets addresses the assem- 
bly ; states the cause of their grievances; and enjoins the war- 
riors to merit success, by being brave, and placing their confi- 
dence in the Great Giver of Life. Afterwards all return to their 


bomes. These meetings vary in their duration from three hours 
to a whole day.” P. 216. 


At the harvest home, the new moon, and the commence- 
ment of hunting the buffalo in spring, lamps, formed out of 
shells, and supplied with bear’s grease, are kept burning all 
the night preceding and following their ceremonies. Hunter 
could never learn the reason of this practice. We remember 
that Herodotus veils his unacquaintance with the origin of the 
similar Avxvoxain of the Egyptians, by referring it vaguely to 
the ids wepi adrov Adyos Aeyouevs, (ii.62.) It is, in fact, an 
obvious mode of expressing joyous feelings ; and we are as 
little inclined to connect the Indian of the Mississippi as the 
Egyptian, with the Chinese, because this last people, in 
common with both the others has its feast of lanterns. We 
beg pardon of M. de Guignes for our scepticisin. 

The priests of these tribes are, by virtue of office, pro- 
phets and physicians also. Their canonicals are somewhat 
grotesque. On the head is worn a high beaver-skin cap, the 
tail of which, curiously ornamented with stained porcupine 
quills, hangs down the ecclesiastic’s back. His robe is of 
buffalo’s skin, decorated with various coloured feathers, and 
dyed porcupine quills. On his breast, suspended from the 
neck, isa dressed beaver skin, stretched on sticks, and paint- 
ed with hieroglyphics, in various colours. His forehead is 
paiated black, his cheeks blue, with stripes of red obliquely 
cut, and downwards from the ale of the nose. The beard is 
eradicated, except two small bunches on the upper lip, mid- 
way between the nose and the angles of the mouth, and two 
correspondent bunches on the sides of the chin, directly 
under those of the upper lip. All these tufts are painted in 
manifold colours. ‘These prophets, after long fastings, and 
severe penance, swallow narcotic drags, and enveloping 
themselves in as many layers of skin as are sufficient to pro- 
duce most copious perspiration, sleep in public till the effect 
of these potions is exhausted. ‘Then waking to a state of 
half delirium, they proclaim their dreams, and by the adop- 
tion of equivocal language, and confining themselves to pro- 
bable and seasonable prediction, they, for the most part, main- 
tain their reputation. 


We should do little justice to the many curious particulars 
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which abound in this diyision of the volume, if we were to 
extract them piece-meal. So full an account of savage life 
can scarcely be attained from any other source, and it is only 
the warning which we receive from the narrowness of our 
limits, which induces us to abstain from entering largely upon 
it. Selection here would be a task of much difficulty, and 
we must be content to refer our readers to the work itself. 





or 





Arr. XI. The Annual Register, or a View of the His 
tory, Politics, and Literature of the Year 1821. 18s. 
Rivingtons. 1822. 


AMONG the literary works of the day, there is unquestionably 
none of greater importance, viewed in relation to its effects 
upon posterity, than an Annual Register of our history; lite- 
rature, and politics. A record of the more prominent events 
which befall a nation; an inquiry into the causes which may 
have produced them; and, above all, a description of the 
temper with which they were received, not only stamps the 
character of an age, but hands it down for the benefit or 
amusement of those, who are doomed to walk over the same 
ground, to discharge the same duties, and, perhaps, to imi- 
tate the same follies. Nor is the object of such a work con- 
fined to a mere outline of facts in regard to history, or to a 
meagre detail of critical qualities in reference to the literary 
performances of the passing generation. It aspires to a 
much higher end. It gives the very form and pressure of 
the times; for it exhibits an instructive picture of the man- 
ners, the sentiments, and general pursuits of the people, in 
all ranks of society ; it unfolds the character of their minds in 
those great walks of life which give exercise to political feel- 
ing, to taste, morals, and religious principle; it marks the 
traces of their progress through the various stages of luxu 

and refinement ; sets forth the condition of the arts, as woll 
as the various fluctuations of trade, agriculture, and com- 
merce; it places before the general reader the numerous 
topics of controversy and dispute which engaged the zeal or 
called forth the talent of the Seiied ; it supplies to the man 
of science an epitome of the discoveries which, at every suc- 
ceeding epoch, have enriched the field of haman knowledge ; 
it affords to the statesman a guide through the labyrinth of 
political relations, and a key to the dark intrigues and mys- 
tical pretensions which have so often obscured the proceed. 
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ings of rival parties; and in a word, it furnishes to the stu- 
dent of human nature those valuable materials which enable 
him to form a correct estimate of what man has been, and a 
reasonable conjecture of what he may yet be, amid the sundry 
changes which the intercourse of society and the spirit of 
governments may herealter assume. 

That these important objects may be fully accomplished, 
the conductor of an Annual Register should never forget 
that he writes for posterity, and that he ought, therefore, as 
far as possible, to lay aside all the feelings and predilections 
which connect him with his own times. Among all the ex- 
travagancies and tricks of partizanship which he may have 
to record, let there be no traces of his own weakness in these 
respects ; let him register the occurrences of his day, as if he 
knew notthe men, and had no interest in the cause with which 
they may happen tobe asseciated ; remembering that, when 
a few years shall have passed away, his labours will be valued 
by the readers of all parties, in proportion to the candour and 
equanimity with which they have been performed. 

These common.place remarks have been suggested to us, 
on the present occasion, by the very uncommon merits, in all 
the particulars just mentioned, of the work now before us. 
its main excellence, no doubt, consists in the impartiality 
and temperance with which itis executed. We can perceive 
no bias in the conductor but towards truth; and no ardour 
but in the cause of justice. He writes with the genuine spirit 
of an historian ; and seems throughout to feel the responsibility 
which he owes to the judgment of future generations, as well 
as to the opinion of all the moderate and unprejudiced among 
his contemporaries. This good disposition appears to the 
greatest advantage in the ‘* History of Europe” for the year 
i821. The facts are every where distinctly and fully brought 
forward ; the motives of the actors, so far as they could be 
ascertained, are candidly interpreted; and the results are 
stated without being burdened with any comment on the part 
of the author, expressive either of triumph or peevishness, of 
exultation or disappointment. He possesses, in short, the 
valuable talent, which is extremely rare in a writer of annals, 
of withdrawing himself entirely from the view of his readers, 
and of fixing their attention exclusively on the events and 
characters which he makes to pass before them. 

The principal topics in the history of 1821 are the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament consequent upon the investigation 
into the character and conduct of the late queen; and the 
transactions in the South of Italy, which threatened to in- 
volve Europe in a general war, The issue of both is well 
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known: and yet, in regard to the latter, we are much inclined 
to adopt the opinions expressed by the conductor in his pre- 
face, and to maintain that 


‘* With respect to the affairs of Italy, it may reasonably be 
doubted whether the calm thus produced can be of very long dura- 
tion: the restless spirit that has of late been busy with so many of 
the ancient monarchies of Europe, is hardly to be laid by this spe- 
cies of exorcism. Statesmen, like other men, are apt to look only 
to the existing exigency ; but if the rulers of the present day extend 
their regard much beyond the hour that is passing over them, they 
must feel their position to be one of great and increasing difficulty. 
What the issue may be, it is impossible to say. We make no pre. 
tensions to that clearness of political vision which enables our mo- 
dern speculators to point out so precisely, both what ought to have 
been done in the way of prevention to these dangers, and what re- 
mains tu be applied for the purpose of cure. To shew the insuffi- 
ciency, or the error of past counsels is a very cheap quality of 
penetration, when we have the experience of consequences to as- 
sist our sagacity ; and, perhaps, there is hardly more of depth in 
the wisdom which contents itself by vaguely insisting on a change 
of system, as the sole and sure remedy for all existing evils. ‘There 
are diseases in which art can do nothing. With respect to the 
political distemper, now apres: in so many parts of the conti- 
nent, we doubt very much whether its progress has in fact been 
affected either one way or the other by the conduct of govern- 
ments ; and we think it possible that no exertion of skill or vigi- 
lance on their part will materially delay the crisis of it. Wedo 
not know whether the metaphor of distemper is the most accurate 
that we might have used. The disorder in question might, per- 
haps, be more justly referred to one of those great periods of con- 
stitutional change which seem to occur in the moral world as in 
the human microcosm, and like them merely mark the gradations 
ot our necessary progress through that course of being which 
nature has assigned to us. The parallel, however, can hardly in 
any shape be safely taken, even as a matter of illustration; since 
it is plain that, philosophically speaking, there exists no ground 
whatever of analogy betwen the two cases.” 


It may appear absurd to make a quotation from an An- 
nual Register which is itself avowedly a compilation of ex- 
tracts. We are, notwithstanding, inclined to give a para- 
graph or two, froma speech pronounced by Mr. Canning, 
on the affairs of Naples, in order to shew how slavishly the 
opposition on some occasions are content to imitate the 
worst parts of their own doings, as also to give a specimen 
of the style in which the business of Parliament is recorded 
in this able work. In reply to Sir Robert Wilson, Mr. Can- 
ning observed, 
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‘** There could be no doubt to any who had heard the debate of 
that night, and listened to the speech of the gallant general, that 
the line of policy intended to be recommended to this country was 
war. The gallant general had advised an armed negociation. 
Did he mean to propose such a negociation without intending to 
push it to a war in case of failure? What would be the degrada- 
tion of this country, if, after assuming a menacing tone, it retracted 
its pretensions, and shrunk back into tame acquiescence, as soon 
as that menace had failed. ‘ If 1 know myself,’ said Mr, Canning, 
* there sits not within these walls a man who’is less disposed than 
myself to view with distrust an extension of principles of freedom 
and good government throughout the continent of Europe. I see 
that the principles of liberty are at work, and I should be the last 
to restrain their operation ; but there is a difference between ex- 
cusing an action when done, and using such means as should excite 
to that action; and England may be inclined to be satisfied with a 
result, and yet scarcely approve the measares by which such result 
was brought about. I trust I shall never arrive at that state of 
calm contemplation in which the gallant general had talked of the 
murder of Charles the First as a lawful proceeding. I hope that 
no liberality of principle which may imbue my mind will ever 
induce me to look at that transaction with any other feclings than 
those of the horror and disgust which its atrocity is calculated to 
excite. But could I even bring myself in my closet to doubt of 
the enormity of the crime, certainly 1 never would in this House 
or in public, give vent to such an opinion; least of all would | 
proclaim it aloud to a people in the act of struggling for the attain- 
ment of independence. ‘The time may come when other nations 
may have to claim that candour and indulgence which the gallant 
general has so liberally extended to the history of his own.’ ” 

** Reverting to the question before the House, Mr. Canning 
continued thus :—It is said there are means by which this country 
can aid the Neapolitans without committing itself to the issue of 
their struggle ; that it might at least give the sanction of its opinion 
to the cause of freedom. Now, it is upon this point more than 
any other, that I am at issue with the gentleman opposite. If it 
is right that, with a view to favour the progress of liberty, we 
should make war against those powers who are now called the op- 
pressors of the earth, in God’s name let that course be decidedly 
taken ; let there be no mistake about it; let it be done openly and 
avowedly ; but to adopt such a policy and to follow it secretly, 
and by bye ways, would only prolong the struggle, aggravate the 
difficulty, and probably defeat the end. Of all modes of support 
which England could extend to other countries, a constructive 
support is the most unfair. If Naples, upon the faith of a con- 
structive promise, embarked herself in a contest in which she would 
not otherwise have engaged—what disgrace, what eternal infamy 
would have been cast upon England, should she fail to fight the 
cause, as if contending for her own existence. 
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“« The question of support, therefore, is in fact one of war. 
And is it not romantic to talk of embarking the country, not on 
account of duty, alliance, or obligation, but merely as a matter of 
feeling and sympathy, in a war in which she has neither interest 
nor concern. Is there any instance of such a step in our history ? 
Yes, one there is, continued Mr, Canning, one glorious instance, 
that of Spain. If there is any part of my political life in which I 
glory, it is that, in the face of every difficulty, of every discourage- 
ment and prophecy of failure, mine was the hand which committed 
England to our alliance with Spain—to.an alliance with a countr 
robbed of her government, and writhing for the time under the 
fangs of the conqueror. But did I ever name, or argue, that alli- 
ance as other than an alliance for better or worse, for life or for 
death? Did lever consent to that compromise which had been 
spoken of--the going a little way and viewing what could be done, 
and then, if convenient, giving up the cause? Did I not contend 
that England was bound to maintain the war even to exhaustion, 
unless freeing herself she freed her ally along with her? And is it 
to the government that has done this that is now imputed a fear of 
the word ¢ insurrection’—a determination to ally herself with none 
but despots, and to fight in association with none butslaves? Per- 
haps there are those connected with the government who feel as 
warmly, and whose hearts beat as high in the cause of liberty, as 
the honourable member himself; but it is the duty of government 
not to indulge their feeling at the hazard of casting an indelible 
shame on the nation; for I maintain it is a delusion, a mockery, to 
attempt to draw a distinction between an armed negociation and 
an open declaration of war; and to hold out a Jittle aid, a little 
counsel, and a /itt/e instigation, with a reservation that more should 
not be expected, and that in case of failure, even that little should 
be withdrawn.” 


The most interesting portion of the ‘‘ Chronicle” is that 
which gives an account of the King’s Coronation. The 
details of this splendid pageant are set forth with much live- 
liness; as well as with the greatest fulness and accuracy. 
The whole passes before the imagination of the reader, in 
the animated colours, the spirit-stirring vivacity, and impos- 
ing grandeur which belonged to the original ; and so much 
greater is the power of reality than of fiction, that in perusing 
this description of the magnificent ceremony in question, we 
were more moved and delighted than we ever were with the 
happiest effort of the author of Waverley. 

The “ literary and scientific’ department has, we think, 
been rather hurriedly filled up. ‘The selection is not the best 
that might have been made; and even the mechanical part 
of the work shews undue marks of haste. A note, bearing 
the initials of Dr. Brewster, of Edinburgh, appears as a com- 
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munication from the editor of the Register; and there are, 
perhaps, some other trivial mistakes of a similar kind. But 
these are trifles light as air, compared with the excellence of 
the volume at large, which is, without dispute, the most com- 
plete record of national events, public business, miscellane- 
ous information, of foreign trade, domestic commerce, and, 
in a word, of all those occurrences, pursuits, and interests, 
which engage the attention of the rechibe, employ the energy 
of the ambitious and enterprising, amuse the leisure of the 
aged, and create sympathy or action in the minds of all men. 
It is a work indeed, in the success of which we feel more 
than a common interest, because it not only maintains good 
principles, and advocates with great ability a very important 
cause ; but it also sets an example of moderation and gentle- 
manlike discussion, which cannot be too generally imitated 
by public writers, and reconciles throughout a steady adher- 
ence to right views with a manly, open, and candid examina- 
tion of hostile opinions. Let us add, that we know not either 
the editor or a single writer connected with it; and that our 
very high estimate of this Annual Register is founded entirely 
upon oar sense of its merits, which, we are satisfied, we have 
by no means over-rated. 





Arr. XII. The Loves of the Angels. A Poem. By 
Thomas Moore. 


Arr. XU. Fatles ad the Holy Alliance ; Rhymes on the 
Road. By Thomas Brown, the aia: Longman & Co. 


GeNIUS isa being of an extremely tender and susceptible 
nature; its strength, temper, and dimensions, depend upon 
external accident; it may be curtailed of its fair proportion, 
by defect of education, it may be enervated in its nonage, or 
stifled in its birth; it has no irresistible tendency towards 
maturity; it has no indefeasible claim upon immortality. 
Whether itself shall be consummate, or its creations ever- 
lasting, rests upon other causes besides the power of its own 
physical essence. It is not merely a tree, the fruits of which 
may be sour or sweet according to the measure of its cul- 
tivation; it is also not unfrequently a flower which dies or 
blooms as it is visited with blight, or fostered by the dews 
and gales of heaven. To suppose that the force, and the 
career of genius are exclusive objects of predestination, 
and that its spirit actuates and impells with the necessity 
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of confined steam, is to deny by implication, the freedom of 
the will and the docility of the intellect of man, and to give the 
lie direct to the plain suggestions of every body's experience. 

The mistake is this, that genius is conceived to be a vital 
spark of heavenly flame, which resides in the mind indeed ; 
but is totally independent on, and unconnected with, the 
ordinary faculties of the intellect. It is said to be as sepa- 
rate from the frame in which it is contained, as the soul is 
separate from the body. It is imperium in imperio. It 
matters nothing what may be the quality of the mind, whether 
its contents be rich, or its furniture splendid ; because genius, 
it is argued, is a thing incapable of increase or diminution, 
is born and imperishable ; is self-subsistent, and self-nourished. 
Hence it follows of course, that neither the weakness or 
strength of the reasoning powers can at all affect the vigour 
and brilliancy of genius; and as a corollary to this conclu- 
sion, that it survives alone in its own original brightness, 
unstained by the pollution of vice, and uninjured by the 
ravages of moral licentiousness. This doctrine, though 
metaphysically and experimentally false and unfounded, is yet 
so gratifying to the pride, the indolence, and the natural 
depravity of man, that it is not very surprising that it should 
be maintained and acted upon by many, who are, and by more 
who would be thought to be, persons of genius. ‘Their pride 
is consulted in believing, or in having it believed, that they 
are the elect depositaries of a gift of heaven; their indolence 
in the ability, or in the supposition of the ability, of doing 
that naturally which few of the vast remainder of their fellow- 
mortals can effect, if at all, without painful and unremitting 
labour; and their depravity in the fascinating hope that they 
may enter the bowers of Acrasia, and quaff the bowl of Circe, 
without fear of captivity or disgrace, and bathe for ever in 
the river of pleasure, without danger of emasculation. 

This notion of the nature and the properties of genius is 
grounded on the common law of poetry, which presumes or 
creates individuality and personality in every thing within 
its reach. How it comes to pass, that of all the multitudinous 
creatures of the imagination genius alone preserves its 
shape and consistence beyond the district in which it was 
born, is not very easy to discover. We read of honour, glory, 
victory, and the like in verse ; but who ever coolly believed in 
the actual existence of these mental abstractions, and raised 
a theory upon such belief? Genius, in its proper and original 
import, is the power of conception or invention, as distin- 
guished from discourse or reasoving: but it is absurd to 
say, that any thing can be conceived which is not known ; 
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and if knowledge of any sort, and in any degree, be pre- 
requisite to the exercise of conception, then it follows in- 
evitably, that all the members and ingredients of knowledge 
must enter also inclusively into the effective composition of 
genius. Butif memory, sense, and judgment be necessary 
to genius, then every thing which strengthens, and every 
thing which impairs those faculties, must certainly, in like 
proportion, augment or diminish the force of invention. And 
if this be true, (and there is no other intelligible mode of 
explaining the subject,) then the position of the separate 
essence of genius, is unfounded, and the doctrine of its 
inviolability falls to the ground. 

Examine this matter closer, Shakspeare conceived the 
character of Othello:—How? in the same manner in which 
he raised his eyes to heaven, or moved one foot after the 
other? No person in their senses can believe it. If a simple 
act of volition were alone able to evoke the powers of genius 
from their hidden cell, then, as every human being posses- 
ses a will, every human being who possessed also any par- 
ticle of genius, (understanding that word in any sense the 
reader pleases,) would, of course, be at all times and sea- 
sons, in a capacity of exercising his share of it to its fullest 
extent. Therefore as genius, according to the theory, is 
a separate and incomplex power, which power is breathed 
simultaneously with life itself into the mind, it follows by 
closest consequence, that Shakspeare, f.r instance, whilst 
yet a deer-stealer, and before the effects of Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s wrath had driven him to London, could, if he had so 
pleased, have conceived Othello, as he did conceive it, thirty 
years afterwards. It is impossible to avoid this absurdity, 
unless it is acknowledged that genius is not an unconnected 
and individual faculty; but the grand and, as it were, the 
organic result of the powers of the mind acting together, and 
to one purpose; that whereas in one man the faculty of me- 
mory, in another that of reasoning, in a third, judgment is 
predominant to the partial exclusion of the other powers re- 
spectively; in the man of genius alone, all the faculties of the 
intellect, not singly and desultorily, but unitedly, and at once 
fally perform that Jast and highest act of invention. It is 
then that the mind moves and touches, and strikes en-masse. 
There have been thousands of logicians and mathematicians, 
and wits, who have not been men of genius; but there never 
was a man of genius, who was not inclusively and essentially, 
both a logician and a wit. It is the perfection of separate 
powers which constitutes talent ; it is dexterity in the manual 
application of them, which makes cleverness, but it is in the 
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irresistible march of the great intellect itself, as itself that 
genius has its being. It is that most wondrous and alchemic 
power which extracts, and purifies and compounds the mate- 
rial drags supplied by learning and research, and waves over 
them the plastic word of its enchantment, till in the crisis of 
mental projection, they glance out embodied and transfigured 
into eternal images of light. 

But if what has been urged above be true of genius, as 
directing itself to other objects, such as history and philosophy 
separately taken; it is if possible, more true and certainly 
applies with more obvious clearness to the case of genius in 
poetry. For poetry is the convergence, nay, the identity of 
all other species of knowledge; it creates the individual to 
stand as the symbol of the Universal; the finite for the Infi- 
nite; it has to do not with men but man; it is addressed to 
the great republican heart of the civilized world, and must 
therefore speak in the all-pervading language of essential 
human nature. No poet can bea great poet, but as being 
inclusively an historian and a naturalist in the light, as well as 
the life of genuine philosophy. All other men’s worlds ate 
the poetic chaos, His imagination must be all compact, that 
is, all his powers of every sort must be concentered into a 
focus, before his pen will be able to turn the forms of things 
unknown into shapes, and give to airy nothings 


«* A local habitation and a name.” 


A man may be a metrist, without being a poet, and a man 
may also be a poet without being able to write verses. Many 
have possessed genius, without talent; and more have pos- 
sessed talent without genius; it is the perfect combination and 
co-operation of one and the other which constitutes the great 

oet. : 
: The greatest poets that have ever lived, have, without ex- 
ception, been amongst the wisest men of their times. We 
say wisest, because the word learned is apt to be misunder- 
stood; the wisdom of the poet may include more or less of 
book learning, as it may happen: it must include some cer- 
tainly; but the knowledge of the mind and its powers, of the 
passions, and their springs and tendencies, the intense study 
and love of the beautiful forms ‘of the visible creation—this 
it is which can alone teach a man to think in sympathy with 
the great body of his fellow-ereatures, and enable him to draw 
back the veil which different manners and various costume 
have spread over the unchangeable essence of humanity. In 
this sense Homer and Dante, Spencer and Milton, were 
learned in an extraordinary degree ; but, more than all, Shak- 
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speare is pre-eminently conspicuons in his acquaintance with 
the minds, and the passions, and the manners of men. 
“ On the tip of his subduing tongue © 
All kinds of arguments and question deep, 
All replication prompt, and reason strong 
For his advantage still doth wake and sleep, 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep ; 
He hath the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will, 
That he doth in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old.” 


All truths are congenial to our nature ; they harmonize with 
it. The mind expands and the faculties are sharpened in the 
contemplation and assertion of them, in proportion as the 
subject is elevated, the intellect is exalted with it; it ad- 
vances from strength to strength, till it rests perfect and con- 
summate in the intense moral beholding of the great and Car- 
dinal Trath of the Universe, the Existence of God. The 
converse of this is equally true, and more obvious. Denial 
of truth, contemptuous sarcasm, habitual levity weaken the in- 
ventive, and distort the reasoning faculties of man, just as the 
bodily members may be injured or destroyed by application of 
them to improper uses. But not only the maintenance of er- 
ror is injurious to the intellect, the advocation of truth or 
probability by vicious and undue means, is nearly as much 
so. Error is poisonous ; that which is not truth is error, and 
though much error may be upon the whole harmless, yet much 
the largest mass of it is in its effects as deadly as nightshade. 
No genius however great, no understanding however exten- 
sive, can in the long-run struggle with truth with impunity ; if 
not absolutely destroyed, it will be dismayed and enervated 
with the effort. ‘This is an eternal truth resulting from the 
frame of the human mind, as cousidered in its relation to the 
unchangeable nature of virtue and vice, of truth and error. In- 
stances and examples of this decay of intellect may be easily 
pointed out in every age ; as the causes remain the same, the 
effects that follow will be similar. We need only mention 
the historical fact of the premature decrepitude of Lord 
Byron as a satisfactory proof that this doctrine is as true in 
the present age as in any preceding one. Mr. Moore has un- 
doubtedly some redeeming qualities about him, and yet, though 
his powers were never very great, to what but to certain of 
the same causes can we attribute the rapid and notorious de- 
cay of those powers moderate as they were? 

If Thomas Brown the younger had published these Fables 
for the Holy Alliance, instead of Mr. Little’s Poems some 
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dozen years ago, neither Thomas Brown or ‘Thomas Moore, 
we apprehend, would ever have been heard ofat this distanve 
of time. It is our duty and our wish to speak of all things 


with moderation, and ¢his book is so innoxious to any but its | 


friends, that it might well disarm more ill-tempered critics 
than we are; but it seems to us that.a tithe of the dull wag- 
gishness contained in it would infallibly damn any work, of 


twice its dimensions, in the sober judgments of évery sensi- 


ble man in the kingdom. “We should not express ourselves 
with such freedom upon the demerits of this publication, if 
Thomas Brown had not encouraged us to it by the sponta- 
neous assurance, that we should not be the means of ‘provok- 


ing him to any further proceedings in answer to our stric-. 
tures. We shrink from the probability of wounding any one’s » 


feelings, but from any hazard of this we are also protected b 
the happy constitution of the author, and the society to whtich 
he belongs. 


“‘ It may be as well also to state, for the information of those 
critics, who attack with the hope of being answered, and of being 
thereby Lrought into notice, that it'ts the rule ofthis Society to re- 
turn no‘otHer answer to such assailants, than is contained in the three 
words, ‘ Non curat Hippoclides,’ (meaning in English, * Hippo- 
clidessdoes not care a fig,’) which weré spoken two thousand years 
ago by the first founder of Poco-curantism, and have ever ‘since 
been adopted as the leading dictum of that sect.” 16 es 

This is a good rule and a wise one, and though the Society 
ought to remember that ** Don’t Care” came to no good end 
that we ever heard of, yet it is‘an easy careless way of getting 
through life which isnot altogether without its merit. ‘There 
are three jokey in the volume ; the fitst about the * Onfortu- 
nate Attachment,” &c- in the advertisement to the “ Rhymos 
on the Road ;” the second—._ idl Uae 

© 6 Come, come,’ said Tom’s'father, * at your time of life, 

There’s no longer excuse for thus playing the rake, 
It is time you should think, boy, of taking a wife’— 
‘ Why so it is, father,—whose wife shail I take??? 

But the last and best is as follows :=- , 

“ And though, ’mong Thibet 'Toriés, some 
“Lament that Royal Martyrdom, 
(Please 'to ‘observe, the letter D 7 : 
© Fn‘ this last word’s pronounc’d like B.) hee 
Yet to th’ example-of that Prince, —~ . 
_ So much is Thibet’s land a debtor, 
*Tis said, her little , since,” 
Have all behaved-t ~ lves much better.”® 
t 


VoL. XIX. JUNE, 1823. 
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In addition to the three jokes which we have preserved, 
there is also the following ‘‘ Fable,” which, we have been 
informed, is meant to be very significant, sarcastic, and 
sly. ‘That Thomas Brown may not complain that we extract 
nothing but his jokes, we submit it to so.many of our readers 
as have not been fortunate enough to meet with the book in 
which it is contained. 


‘¢ The wise men of Egypt were secret as dummies ; 
And, even when they most condescended to teach, 
They pack’d up their meaning, as they did their mummies, 
In so many wrappers, ‘twas out of one’s reach, 
“« They were also, good people, much given to kings— 
Fond of monarchs and crocodiles, monkeys and mystery, 
Bats, hierophants, blue-bottle flies, and such things — 
As will partly appear in this very short history. 
“ A Scythian philosopher, (nephew they say, 
To that other great traveller, young Anacharsis) 
Stept into a temple at Memphis one day, , 
‘To have a short peep at their mystical farces. 


‘¢ He saw a brisk blue-bottle Fly on an altar 
Made much of, and worshipp’d as something divine ; 
While a large, handsome Bullock, led there in a halter, 
Before it lay stabb’d at the foot of the shrine. 


“ Surpris’d at such doings, he whisper’d his teacher— 
‘ If ’tis not impertinent, may I ask wh 
Should a Bullock, that useful and powerful creature, 
Be thus offered up to a blue-bottle Fly ?’ 
** *« No wonder,’ said t’other—‘ you stare at the sight, 
But we as a symbol of monarchy view it— 
That Fly on the shrine is Legitimate Right, 
And that Bullock the People, that’s sacrificed to it.’ ’’ 


This sort of allusion has lost its originality, and we think 
the students of the Morning Chronicle or the Times, to whom 
it is peculiarly addressed, must be familiar with better speci- 
mens of the style in the columns of those polished gazettes. 
Yet in the same volume which is recommended to the taste 
and judgment of the English nation by the precious. stuff 
which we have quoted, is contained here and there a liftle 
scrap which should seem to indicate that Thomas Brown the 

ounger is not altogether such a mere radical witling, nor so | 
icciaoualy unprovided with metre and good feeling as the rest | 
of his book must lead the most partial reader to conclude. 
This Mr. Brown dedicates his book to his dear Lord Byron, 
and therefore we are pleased to remark that he has withstood 
the temptation of converting Mont Blanc into an argument 
for the disbelief of a Deity. The following lines deserve 
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much better company than their hard fate assigns them at 
present :— 


iT 


«¢ 


«“ 


"Twas at this instant—while there glow'd 
This last, intensest gleam of light, 
Suddenly, through the opening road, 
The valley burst upon my sight ! 
That glorious valley, with its Lake, 
And Alps on Alps in clusters swelling, 
Mighty, and pure, and fit to make 
The ramparts of a Godhead’s dwelling. 


I stood entranced and mute—as they 

Of Israel think th’ assembled world 
Will stand, upon that awful day, 

When the Ark’s em aloft unfurl’d 
Among the opening clouds shall shine, 
Divinity’s own radiant sign ! 

Mighty Mont Blanc, thou wert to me, 

That minute, with thy brow in heaven, 
As sure asign of Deity 

As e’er to mortal gaze was given. 
Nor ever, were I destin’d yet 

To live my life twice o’er again, 

Can I the deep-felt awe forget, 
The ecstacy that thrill’d me then! 


’Twas all that consciousness of power 
And life, beyond this mortal hour.— 
Those mountings of the soul within 
At thoughts of Heaven—as birds begin 
By instinct in the cage to rise, 
When near their time for change of skies— 
That proud assurance of our claim 

‘To rank among the Sons of Light, 
Mingled with shame—oh, bitter shame ! 

At having risk’d that splendid right 


‘«‘ For aught that earth, through all its range 
Of glories, offers in exchange ! 
"Twas all this, at the instant brought, 
Like breaking sunshine, o’er my thought,— 
’Twas all this, kindled to a glow 
Of sacred zeal, which, could it shine 
Thus purely ever, man might grow, 
Even upon earth, a thing divine, 
And be, once more, the creature made 
To walk unstain’d the Elysian shade! 


« No, never shall I lose the trace, 
Of what I've felt in this bright place. 
Tt 2 
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And, should my spirit’s hope grow weak, 

Should I, oh God, e’er doubt thy power, 
This mighty scene again I'll seek, 

At the same calm and glowing hour, 
And here, at the sublimest shrine 

That Nature ever rear’d to Thee, 
Rekindle all that hope divine, 

And feel my immortality !’’ 


The ‘ Loves of the Angels’ has been published so long, 
that it would be idle to take up much time in discussing its 
merits. We delayed noticing it at its first appearance, because 
of acertain rumour of a rifacciamento of the poem by its plea- 
santavthor, whereby Eden was to beexchanged for Cythera, or 
the Fortunate Islands, and the Angels into Mercury, Apollo, 
and some other respectable personage majorum gentium, 
and in short, the Ea machinery to be entirely paganized 
for the perfect satisfaction of the Constitutional Association. 
We thought ‘ Les Deux Amours’ would form together the 
subject of such an edifying article, that we were determined 
not to be premature in taking notice of one of them. ‘Time 
has rolled on; no rifacctamento has appeared, and the 
original is nearly forgotten. Mr. Moore has lost the purity 
and the simplicity of language, which formed the redeeming 
characteristic of some of his youthful trifles, and acquired in 
its place a certain. slip-shod shambling fluency, which seems 
absolutely incapable of sustaining Thought or Intellectual 
Passion. Yet the ‘ Loves of the Angels’ is what is empha- 
tically called pretty poetry. A hundred songs may be cut 
out of it; for the poem is in fact nothing but a rather lengthy 
song itself. ‘The following is in the true operatic style, and 
is amongst the best things in the volume. 

‘Oh Love, Religion, Music,—all 

That’s left of Eden upon earth ; 
The only blessings, ‘since the fall 
Of our weak souls, that still recall 

A trace of their high glorious birth,— 
How kindred are the dreams you bring! 

How Love, though unto earth so prone, 
Delights to take Religion’s wing, 

When time or grief hath stain’d his own! 
How near to Love’s beguiling brink, 

Too oft, entranc’d Religion lies! 
While Music, Music is the link 

They both still hold by to the skies, 
The language of their native sphere, 
Which they had else forgotten here.” 


There is a passage in the preface to this work, which we 
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are in some doubt whether to interpret as banter or serious. 
It imports that the English Language is indebted for the 
premature appearance of the ‘ Loves of the Angels,’ to the 
circumstance that 


*¢ Some months since, I (Mr. Moore) found that my friend, Lord 
Byron, had, by an accidental coincidence, chosen the same subject 
for a drama; and, as I could not but feel the disadvantage of coming 
after so formidable a rival, I thought it best to publish my humble 
sketch immediately, with such alterations and additions as I had 
time to make, and thus, by an earlier appearance in the literary 
horizon, give myself the chance of what astronomers call an He- 
liacal rising, before the luminary, in whose light I was to be lost, 
should appear.” | 


Now it may be all very proper and grateful’ between 
parties concerned ; there may be, for aught we know, certain 
obligations, for which adulation, even so foolish and laughable 
as this, may be the peculiar and just recompense; but: really 
it is too much for the patience or gravity of the sober world 
at large to bear. We think moderately enough of the Loves 
of the Angels, but to talk of even the Loves of the Angels 
being injured in sale, or tarnished in splendour, by the 
appearance of the thing alluded to, is: almost decisive with 
us, that Mr. Moore is covertly laughing at Lord Byron, just 
as Lord Byron himself, before his dotage, quizzed Mr. 
Rogers about his poor little Jacqueline. ‘This luminary, in 
whose light Mr. Moore was to be lost, is called ‘ Heaven and 
Earth,’ with rather more of the latter than the former in it; 
but if it had been all heavenly, if it had not been the most 
prodigious piece of tame infatuation that ever yet came from 
the pen of man, or woman, or child, yet we cannot perceive 
how the Loves of the Angels, published by itself, and by a 
respectable bookseller, could have suffered from the com- 
petition of any thing coming out in the Liberal, and pub- 
lished by John Hunt. Mr. Moore’s friends may, perhaps, 
read the Liberal, and therefore it may cause him some alarm, 
as far as their opinions are concerned ; but if Mr. Meore has 
the extended ambition of pleasing the Public, he may rest 
very safe and tranquil from the dreaded effects of , Lord 
Byrou’s rivalry ; for the Public never has, nor ever will, read 
the Liberal, or any prose or verse, that comes from the 
South. 

We have little more to add about the Loves of the Angels, 
except a suggestion, that the Loves of the Triangles would 
be a fuller and more expressive title than the present. We 
give this hint to Mr. Moore gratis, and with our good wishes 


for his health and happiness. 


* 


* 
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Much has been said about the impiety of the work. No 
doubt it is highly improper to write in such a manner on 
such subjects, and Mr. Moore’s justification is too silly to 
deserve exposure. He ought to know, without being told, 
that the charge is, that he has profaned sacred subjects by 
profane association. ‘The actual subject of a poem may be 
upon Mars and Venus, but if Mars or Venus talk and 
reason, and reason falsely too about that which is real and 
true, and fill their speeches with Eden, and original sin, and 
mercy, and justice, and repentance, and the Almighty 
Being himself, then, in such case, the poem is a profane 

oem, though Mars and Venus be both fictitious personages. 

his is so obvious, that Mr. Moore must see it as well as 
ourselves. Yet notwithstanding this, we cannot think 
harshly of the book itself; we believe Mr. Moore has to 
answer for more faults of the head than the heart; and the 
contrast between his warm and affectionate mind, and the 
cold blooded infidelity of Lord Byron, is so strong, as to 
throw his numerous delinquencies into comparative shade. 
Moreover, the book is read by few, besides young women, 
and as young women never think for more than a minute and 
a half, of any book in the world, after it is out of their hands, 
we hope little harm will follow from its publication. In the 
mean time Mr. Moore may improve in his judgment. We 
part with him in good humour. 








Art. XIV. Five Lectures on the Gospel of St. John, as 
bearing Testimony to the Divinity of our Saviour ; deli- 
vered on the Fridays during Lent, 1823. By C.J. 
Blomfield, D.D. Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, 
and Archdeacon of Colchester. 12mo. pp. 94. Rivingtons. 
1823. 


Arr. XV. A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Colchester, by Charles James Blomfield, D.D. 
at his Primary Visitation, in May 1823, and published at 
their Request. 4to. pp. 32. Rivingtons. 1823. 


Art. XVI. A Sermon preached at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Stewards of the Sons of the Clergy, in the 
Cathedral of St. Paul, on Thursday, May 23,1822. By 
the Venerable Charles James Blomfield, D.D. Archdeacon 
of Colchester, and Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. Ato 
pp- 26. Rivingtons. 1823. 

THs three works to which our attention is now to be di- 

rected are very different in their nature and subjects, but 
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closely resembling each other in utility and excellence. 
The first contains a plain but most satisfactory defence of the 
fundamental Article of Christian Faith: the second explains 
a very important portion of the Discipline of our Church ; 
and the third is a vindication of the national Clergy from 
some of the charges with which they are so unsparingly as- 
sailed. We shall endeavour to put the reader in possession 
of their principal contents, and to give some specimens of 


the manner in which their respective arguments are con. — 


ducted. 

The first and most important of these publications, is in- 
tended chiefly for dispersion among the inhabitants of the 
were over which the Archdeacon presides, a neighbour- 

ood, as he informs as, where Unitarian opinions have been 
disseminated with more than common activity. And it is 


impossible for us to proceed with our notice of these admi- - 


rable Lectures without offering a few remarks upon the cir- 
cumstance which led to their delivery. 

To what source are we to trace the renewed exertions of 
the Unitarian seceders, and by what means can we most 
effectually resist their efforts?’ The former question opens 
a wide field for examination into the conduct of Dissenters, 
the latter may suggest some serious reflections upon the daty 
and behaviour of Churchmen. It cannot be duubted that 
the Socinian cause, a cause in its own nature so uninviting 
and unpopular, has been preserved from utter ruin by the 
combined operations of infidelity and fanaticism. F'ree- 
thinkers who do not care to avow their opinions, or who be- 
lieve that mankind is not yet prepared for naked Deism, 
consent to adopt the Gospel as a system of morals, while 
they reject it as a system of faith. On the subject of the 
authenticity and inspiration of Scripture, they preserve a 
suspicious silence; but interpret its contents in a manner 
which makes the first unimportant, and the second impossible. 
They have a quibble by which to escape from its most impor- 
tant assertions, and they charge it with such gross inaccu- 
racies of language and of reasoning, as are incompatible 
with our ideas of a Revelation from God, and must even- 
tually breed contempt for the volume in which they are con- 
tained. And the proselytes to such opinions are principally 
to be seen among uninstructed and presumptuous men, who 
may be easily persuaded to venture into the perils of contro- 
versy, and can find in Scripture any doctrine which they are 
pre-disposed to adopt. And where would such persons be 
found if the labours of fanaticism were suspended? It is 
this which first teaches the flock to wander, which renders it 
distrustful of the shepherd, and a stranger to the fold. And 
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when principles and opinions have been again and again 
changed, when the whole man is unsettled, and reason nearly 
upset, then it is that recourse is had to reason falsely so 
called, and the Gospel which has been recently regarded as 
a scheme of enthusiastical mysticism, is degraded to the 
level of natural religion. As long as sectarianism makes a 
prey of the serious and devout, and infidelity gathers re- 
cruits from the profligate, so long will Unitarians increase 
in activity and numbers. Instead of searching the Scrip- 
tures as a rule of faith and conduct, the fashion of the pre- 
sent day is to make them a pretence for dissension. In 
those dissensions every heresy. will have its advocate, and 
with whatever rapidity one false doctrine spreads, with the 
same rapidity, when the tide turns, will its opposite. error 
run in. 

It is incumbent upon the Clergy, therefore, to be upon 
their guard against nore enemies than one. Their attention 
must not be engrossed by the noisier and more violent at- 
tacks, while a silent but insidious adversary is sapping the 
foundations of the fortress. Plain and perspicuous lessons upon 
all parts of Christianity are indispensably necessary to the 

eople, and as indispensably required from their teachers. It 
1s idle to imagine that we can conceal difficulties or silence 


doubts. Christianity will no longer be believed unless its | 


truth is established by argument. Its doctrines will no 
longer be embraced unless they are systematically deduced 
from the Bible, and as systematically explained and incul- 
cated. Error will not be avoided unless its existence and its 
varieties are honestly unfolded, and all its windings unra- 
velled. With an overwhelming conviction of these facts, it 
is with sincere pleasure that we are enabled to adduce the 
high authority of Archdeacon Blomfield in support of the 
practice which we recommend. His Lectures contain a 
clear and concise statement respecting one branch of the 
evidence of our Lord’s Divinity; and that statement not 
merely adapted to the scholar or the controversialist, but 
brought down to the level of common men. The following 
extracts will shew how admirably the task is performed. 


«* The Gospel of St. John was written several years after those 
of the other Evangelists; and evidently with a different object. 
They relate,the principal incidents of our Saviour’s life ; St. John is 
more diligent in recording his discourses. The other Evangelists 
enumerate’ a great variety of miracles; St. John describes only a 
few of the most remarkable, which had a more immediate reference 
. to the particular object of his Gospeli They repeat the discourses 

which Jesus held with the people, mostly in Galilee, in the form of 
parables and short moral scxtences ; John has preserved the longer 
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and more argumentative conversations of our Saviour with the 
learned Jews, on the subject of the Messiah; and those in which he 
explained to his disciples the nature of his mission and office. 

** Now it is very plain, that whatever other objects St. John may 
have had in view, this was one ; to convey to the Christian world just 
and adequate notions of the real nature, character, and office of 
that great Teacher, who came to instruct and redeem mankind. 
For this purpose, he studiously selected, for his narrative, those pas- 
sages of our Saviour's life, which most clearly displayed his divine 
power and authority ; and those of his discourses, in which he spoke 
most plainly of his own nature, and of the efficacy of his death, as 
an atonement for the sins of the world. The.object, which this 
Evangelist had in view, is very clearly stated in the words of the 
text. It was not to accumulate as many instances as possible of 
the miraculous power exerted by Jesus; but only those, which 
most distinctly illustrated his peculiar office and nature: * man 
other signs.truly did Jesus, in the presence of his disciples, which 
are pot.written in this book. But these are written, that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that believing, 
ye might have life through his name.’ This expression seems to 
prove, that those persons are wrong, who suppose that St. John 
wrote his Gospel, merely to supply the defects and omissions of: 
the other Evangelists. The real difference between them is, that 
they wrote a history of our Saviour's life; but St. John, of his 
person and office. rf ! 

«© Whoever then desires to form.a just notion ‘of the real office 
and dignity of the Saviour of the world, let him study the represen. 


tations which Jesus has given of himself, in the discourses recorded - 


by. St. John. The Apostles speak of him in their Epistles, it is 
true, in noble and characteristic expressions: but here the Saviour 
speaks of himself, and in language which no ingenuity can pervert. 

“ St. Matthew and St. Luke begin by relating the circum- 
stances attending the birth of Jesus ; and trace his genealogy from 
David, whosg descendant the promised Messiah was to be. But 
John introduces him at once in his divine character, as having 
existed before the world began, himself the Creator of the world, 
And having thus, in the very opening of his Gospel, announced the 
transcendent dignity of his subject, he takes occasion to inculcate 
the same truth throughout the whole of his subsequent history.. With 
this notion of the scope and purpose of the Evangelist, his Gospel 
is clear, consistent, and intelligible : upon any other supposition, it 
is obscure and inexplicable.” Lectures, p. 3. 

«¢ Let us put the following case to a Unitarian, who maintains 
that the simple humanity of Jesus Christ is the plain undeniable 
doctrine of the New Testament : 

.  “ Suppose that the Gospel had been recently published to the 

world; and that a diversity of opinions had begun to prevail 
amongs* those who had embraced it, relating to the person and of- 
fice of Jesus Christ. His favourite disciple, who must naturally be 
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desirous that correct notions should be entertained upon this point, 
knowing that men’s opinions are divided, applies himself to record 
certain incidents of his Master's life, and certain of his discourses, 
which may throw some light upon the points in dispute. _ If he is 
convinced that Jesus, although an inspired prophet, was no more 
than a man, he will take care to nell all ambiguous expressions, 
which may be construed into an assertion of his divinity. 

** Now St. John was precisely in that predicament ; he knew that 
erroneous opinions were abroad concerning the nature of Christ ; 
for he says in his first Epistle (ii. 22.) * Who is-a liar, but he that 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ? He is antichrist, that denieth the 
Father and the Son.’ Yet how does he begin his account of Jesus 
Christ? Does he speak of him»as a highly gifted and divinely 
comnussioned man? No; he seems to take all possible care to ex- 
clude the supposition. He says of John the Baptist, (whom our 
Lord pronounced to be * more than a prophet’) that he * was a 
man sent from God;’ but of Christ he declares, in unqualified 
terms, that he was in the beginning ; that he was with God; that 
he was the only-begotten Son ; in the bosom of the Father ; that he 
was God; that he was the Creator of ali things, himself uncreated ; 
that he is the source of life, and the light of-men; that he was 
made flesh (having therefore of necessity borne a spiritual nature 
before) ; and that John the Baptist, although older than Jesus, de- 
clared that Jesus was preferred before him, ‘ for he was before 
him *,’ i, e. existed before him ; an expression which would be well 
understood by the Jews, who entertained a notion of the pre- 
existence of their expected Messiah +. Would an Evangelist, en- 
tertaining the opinions which the Unitarians of the present day 
profess, Reve opened his Gospel with a series of expressions, so 
strongly declaratory of the divine nature of Christ, that in order to 
avoid the force of them, we must call in the aid of allegory of the 
harshest and most unusual kind? Surely it is not possible to read 
the first verses of St. John, taking for our guide the acknowledged 
and usual rules of interpretation, without perceiving the irresistible 
evidence which they afford to the grand doctrine of our Lord’s di- 
vinity.” Lectures, p. 22. 

The Archdeacon’s Primary Charge treats the Discipline 
in the same manner that his Lectures treated the Doctrines of 
the Church; states and proves its most important branches, 
and lays down a judicious plan for bis future conduct In 
office. Commencing by some observations upon the twofold 
relation of the Clergy to one another, he proceeds to say, 





* « The Unitarian Version says, ‘ for be is my principal.’ It would bardly 
edify the class of readers for whom these Lectures are intended, if I were to enter 
mto a verbal criticism, and shew, as | could easily do, and as others have done 
before, that this mterpretation ts wholly unjustifiable,” 

+ “ The following expression occurs in an ancient Jewish commentary on Gen. 
xlix, 2. ‘It ws written (Gen. i. 2.) The Spirit of God brooded on the waters. 
That Spirit is the Spirit of Messiah the King.’ ” 
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‘* The feelings of reciprocal kindness, which the spirit of our 
profession is so well calculated toexcite, ought to receive additional 
force and liveliness from the peculiar complexion of the age in 
which we live. External pressure upon every side of a body, 
naturally increases the solidity and coherence of its parts, The 
opposition and calumnies of those, who ‘ have evil will at Sion,’ 
may be expected to produce at least one good result, by uniting 
more closely all her defenders and friends. Above all, her teachers 
must surely feel it to be no less their interest than their duty, to 


‘ dwell together in unity ;’ ‘ standing fast in one spirit, with one . 


mind ; striving together for the faith of the Gospel; and in nothing 
terrified by their adversaries.’ The providence of God sometimes 
makes the opposers of the Gospel to be the unwilling instruments 
of its promotion. Such will be the case, when the ministers of 
religion are awakened, by the attacks of its adversaries, to a 
sense of their own danger, and excited to use an increased 
diligence in the performance of their sacred duties. While we 
continue true to our own character and office; while we labour 
conscientiously, each in the province assigned to him by the 
Church, we have nothing to apprehend from the enemies of 
religion and good order. A pious and charitable dedication of 
ourselves to those who arc committed to our care; a spirit of for- 
bearance and indulgence towards the erring and the weak, and of 
brotherly love and kindness towards one another, will give invincible 
strength to the arguments, by which we may be called upon, from 


time to time, to prove the legitimacy and usefulness of our office, 
Charge, p. 4. 


After a handsome and well-merited tribute to the character 
and services of his predecessor Archdeacon Jefferson, Dr. 


Blomfield ex‘ rs “nto an examination of the origin and ex- 
tent of the A. © « sconal office. 

Hethen pre -... toadmonish the Churchwardens to reflect 
with becoming asness upon the sacredness of the obliga- 


tion by which i...) sre bound to a discharge of their duty, 
and refers them to the excellent exposition of it which is con- 
tained in Archdeacon Jefferson’s last address to them. Bein 

aware that some doubt bas arisen respecting the Archdea- 
con’s power of euforcing the reparation of glebe-houses, 
Dr. Blomfield states his belief that such power is possessed 
by him; but at the same time prefers the more summary and 
elfectual remedy which has been provided both by the Canon 
and Statute law, viz. that the living of an incumbent who 
after monition neglects to repair the houses on his glebe, be 
sequestered by the Bishop, and the expences of repairing be 
defrayed out of the profits. ‘The following. declaration re- 
specting non-residents will meet with general approbation. 


‘¢ As to the houses of non-resident incumbents, you are aware, 
that by the 57th Geo. IJ. c. 99, it is enacted, that such incum- 
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bents, not keeping their glebe houses in good and sufficient repair, 
nor, upon monition from the Bishop, putting the same into repair, 
within the time specified in the monition, shall be liable to all the 
pains and penalties for non-residence. This wise provision of a 
statute, which, in my humble opinion, has been of most essential 
service to the Church, it is the duty of the Archdeacon to keep in 
view, as being the officer specially appointed by the Bishop, to 
inspect the ecclesiastical fabrics within the limits of his jurisdiction, 
and to make a faithful report of their condition. I think it right 
to state to you without reserve, that I intend to pay a particular 
attention to this department of my office. The necessity of resi- 
dence, where it is practicable, is so generally felt und acknowledged, 
and its connexion with the fitness of the glebe houses is so undeni- 
able, that | need not explain the motives which lead me to make 
this declaration. ‘There is, however, an obvious distinction, which 
may be reasonably attended to. Where an incumbent is himself 
resident on his benefice, a regard for his own comfort and con- 
venience will generally secure a due degree of attention to the 
state of his house, and obviate the necessity of a frequent, or 
minute, official inspection. But the case of non resident incum- 
bents is very different; and I shall esteem it my bounden duty, in 
every such instance, carefully to examine the state of all the 
buildings attached to the glebe, and to direct the attention of the 
incumbent to the necessary repairs. I need not be particular, on 
this occasion, in specifying the items of inquiry as to parsonage 
houses ; I will observe generally, that the Clergy are directed not 
merely to support and uphold their glebe houses, but also to pre- 
serve them in a decent state.” Charge, p. 25. 


After having produced so many specimens of the ability 
with which Dr. Blomfield discharges his various duties, it re- 
mains for us to advert briefly to his Sermon preached at the 
Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, which, though delivered 
from the pulpit in 1822, has (according to the usual and 
highly inexpedient practice upon such occasions) only just 
made its appearance in print. 

From the words of St. Paul, 1 Cor. iv. 13. Being defamed, 
we intreat, the Archdeacon undertakes to shew how much un- 
merited obloquy has been cast upon the profession which he 
adorns, both in the present and all preceding ages of the Church. 
‘The early persecutions of the Christian Minister are noticed, 
and compared with the less ferocious but not less malevolent 
attacks of modern times. ‘The origin of both is justly traced 
to that hatred of reproof which the scorner always feels ; 
and we are reminded that even the intestine divisions of the 
Church are not attributable exclusively, or even principally, 
to the Clergy, but were fostered and envenomed by the early 
interference of the secular power in matters of opinion and 
coutroversy. The fuiluwing passage places an important pe- 
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riod of ecclesiastical history in an unusual but very just 


point of view. 


“« Having briefly adverted to a principal cause of that unjust 
assumption of supremacy, on the part of the Romish Church, 
which led to its apostasy from the pure and primitive faith, and 
which has furnished an inexhaustible topic to the revilers of the 
priesthood, I shall pass over the ages, during which the Christian 
world groaned under its dark dominion, with only one remark, 
which relates more particularly to the state of religion in our own 


country. During a great part of that period of time, which . 


witnessed the triumphant ascendancy of the ecclesiastical orders, 
the real pastors of Christ’s flock, the actual labourers in his vine- 
yard, were an oppressed and calumniated body of men. The 
patrimony of the Church was engrossed by the monastic institu- 
tions ; the dignities and advantages of the Cathedral churches, 
which since the Reformation have been usually bestowed upon 
those, who partake in the labours of the ministry, or serve the 
cause of religion by their learning and zeal, were then in the 
hands of-the monks, and those in many instances foreigners. ‘The 
parish priests, had, in general, no more than a bare subsistence *. 
Add to this injustice, the contempt with which they were treated 
by the monastié orders; the invasion of their parochial duties by 
the itinerant friars; the heavy tribute which was exacted (and 
most rigorously from the poorest) by the pope; and, lastly, that 
prohibition of the common liberty of mankind, which numbered 
the marriage of a priest amongst the deadly sins ; and it will appear, 
that the ministry, properly so called, even during the ages of 
papal usurpation, could claim no exemption from the common lot 
of suffering, which they inherited, together with their office, from 
the Apostles. Let it be remarked by the way, that in the very 
same age which produced a Wickliffe, the father of English 
poetry delineated the character of a parish priest, as of one who 
truly preached the Gospel of Christ, was ‘rich of holy thought 
and work, and in adversity full patientt .’’ Sermon, p. 12. 


The difficulties to which the Clerical order is still exposed, 
the strict regulations with which its members must comply, 
the impositions to which they are notoriously subject, the 
scrutiny from which they never escape, are so many addi- 
tional proofs that their situation is not to be- compared to a 
bed of roses, or of down. 


‘‘ Far be it from me (says the judicious Preacher) to de- 
precate for our order the most rigorous scrutiny of impar- 
tial justice: we know that we are designed to be ‘ the light 
of the world,’ and that ‘a city set on an hill cannot be 
hid.’ ‘The disadvantage of every kind of pre-eminence is noto- 
riety : and they whose office it is * to reprove, rebuke, and exhort f,’ 
ought themselves to be ‘ unrebukable §.’ But, constituted as 


* Johnson’s Eccl. Law, 1, Pref. p. vi. 4 Chaucer, Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 
t 2 Tim. iv, 2, § 1 Tim, vi. 14. 
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our nature is, this condition of our calling is, as to our relation 
with society, a hardship; and it is one which we are made to feel 
in a great variety of ways. It is not only for our failings that we 
are called to account ; it is not only that the errors of a peccant 
individual are charged upon the whole body of his brethren ; but 
even in the conscientious discharge of our ministry we are assailed 
with calumny and reproach. If in any age of the Church, surely 
im our own, may it with truth be said, * being defamed, we 
intreat.” ‘The Deist aims his poisoned arrow at the Gospel, through 
the side of its ministers; and proclaims to the people, who are 
disposed to regard their spiritual teachers with respect and affec- 
tion, that Christianity is the profitable invention of men, who have 
planted the vineyard, that they may eat the fruit thereof. In the 
vocabulary of the Freethinker and the Leveller, priesthood and 
priestcraft are convertible terms, ‘The Papist tells our flock, that 
by ‘ adopting a false rule of religion, thinking Protestants are 
reduced to the cruel extremity of palpable contradiction ;’ that 
‘ the established clergy have been reduced to sophistry and 
casuistry * ;’ that our mission and ordination are defective ; and 
that both we who lead, and they who follow, are treading the 
paths of eternal death. The Socinian reproaches us as idolaters ; 
and, pretending to that knowledge which belongs only to the 
Searcher of hearts, he pronounces, without exception or reserve, 
that our faith is mercenary and insincere ; while the Fanatic, of 
whatever denomination he may be, cries out upon us, as the 
patrons of heathen morality, and the teachers of a false philosophy ; 
because at the same_time that we deliver, as the ambassadors of 
Christ, the gracious message of reconciliation to mankind, we 
strongly enforce the practical observance of the conditions upon 
which it will become available to them: and declare that the end 
of the Gospel is to ‘ stablish them’ unblamable in holiness before 
God,’ and ‘in every good word and work.’ +” Sermon, p. 16. 


“We need not follow the learned Author through the re- 
mainder of his Discourse. It refers principally to those 
temporal difficulties by which so many Clergymen ave borne 
down, and which led to the institution of various Charities 
for the maintenance of their widows and orphans. 

But is impossible to rise from the perusal of this the third, 
and not the least able work, which has appeared in so short a 
space of time from the same pen, without rejoicing that such 
talents and diligence as those of their excellent Author, are 
devoted to the best of causes, and are sanctified not less by 
the direction than by the manner in which they are employed, 
A sound judgment, and a pious heart, are not less conspicu- 
ous throughout these publications than the rare, and in vul- 

ar estimation, more precious qualities which Archdeacon 

lomfield is universally known to possess. 





‘¢ ® Milner’s End of Religious Controversy, Part I. p. 100.” 
“+ 1 Thess. iii. 13, 2 Thess. ii. 17.” 
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Art. XVII. Substance of the Speech of Joseph Phillimore, 
LL.D. in the House of Commons, on Wednesday, March 


27, 1822, on Moving jor leave to bring in a Bill'to amend 


the Marriage Act. pp.80. Murray. 1822. 


Art. XVIII. A concise View of the Doctrine and Practice 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts in Doctors’ Commons, on 
various Points relative to the Subject of Marriage and 


Divorce. By Thomas Poynter, Proctor in Doctors’. 


Commons. pp. 162.. Clarke. 1822. 


Art. XTX. Supplement to a concise View of the Doc- 
trine and Practice of the Ecclesiastical Courts in Doc- 
tors’ Commons, on various Points relative to the Subject 
of Marriage and Divorce, occasioned by the Repeal of the 
llth Section of the 26th Geo. IT. c. 33. by the 3d. Geo. 
IV. c.75. intituled, ‘‘An Act to amend certain Provisions 
of the 26 Geo. II. for the better Prevention of Clandestine 
Marriages ;” with an Appendix of Forms. By Thomas 


Poynter, Proctor in Doctors’ Commons. pp. 24. Clarke. 
1822. 


THE recent parliamentary discussions respecting marriage, 
have produced fewer pamphlets than might have been ex- 

ected. Weare not aware of any publication upon the sub- 
ject of greater authority, interest, or novelty, than those 
which we propose to review. And they not only all take the 
same side of the question, but all refer to the bills of a former 
session, omit the consideration of Dissenters Marriages, and 
are more remarkable for plain common sense than for pro- 
found learning, or original investigation. In doors and out 
of doors, we hear enough about the Marriage Bills: but the 
press refuses to bear her share of the burden,—and the ques- 
tion upon which ministers and prelates, and parliaments dis- 
agree, is not refreshed by one drop of that plentiful shower 
which descends upon other portions of the political field.—It 
is left to the scanty limits, and not less scanty leisure of re- 
viewers, to discuss this important and extensive question ; and 
it is undertaken with a full sense of its general difliculty, and 
of our own peculiar disadvantages for the performance of the 
task. We shall endeavour to give an outline of the various 
points in dispute, and to form a rough estimate of the argu- 
ments upon which the question turns. A more detailed con- 
sideration of particular parts, will probably be. forced upon 
us hereafter: for the present it is our object and intention to 


state general views, and reply to general difficulties and 
objections. 
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The Marriage Act, 26 George IT. c. 33. was passed for the 
prevention of clandestine marriages—and its principal enact- 
ments have stood the test of time. One clause was less fortu- 
nate. ‘The rapid increase of cases in which marriage by li- 
cense was pronounced void, from non-gompitance with the 
requisitions of the statute, made it necessary to amend part 
of the law, and the whole, as a natural consequence, was 
brought under revision. ‘The legislature was Jed astray by 
‘the charms of improvement and novelty, and a measure, of 
which every one perceived the manifold faults, was carried 
through parliament by large majorities. It was repealed,)six 
months afterwards, without a dissentient voice, and a: com- 
mittee ofthe house of lords has been subsequently employed 
in framing a more apr bill. -The Dissenters not being 
specially mentioned in the proposed enactment, take the op- 
portunity of preparing a separate law for themselves—and the 
debates upon both measures have beev of so extraordinary a 
nature, that we are compelled to tarn aside from our usual 
course, and animadvert upon the speeches and proceedings 
of the most augast body in the kingdom. 

The original complaint of Dr. Phillimore was confined to 
the nullity clause in the act of George II. He proved that 
its consequences were -unjust and intolerable—and charged 
it with inefficiency into the bargain. He eontended that clan- 
destine marriages could be easily and safely celebrated by 
banns ; that the practice, in point of fact, had become very 
common, and that it was worse than useless to retain a clause 
which did not prevent the mischief against which it was di- 
récted—and produced a host of unanticipated evils. By 
establishing these facts, Dr. Phillimore opened a wide field 
for investigation. It would have been difficult, dt any time, 
to assign a reason for the difference between marriages by 
license and marriages by banns. A fraudulent acqinsition of 
the first, and a fraudulent publication of the second, afford 
equal facilities to clandestine marriages ; and the parental 
rights are as much invaded in the one case, as in the other. 
The nullity, therefore, of the marriage of minors, when cele- 
brated without the actual or virtual consent of their parents, 
ought to be extended to all cases, or taken away from all; 
and the parliament and the people hurried at once into the 
latter alternative, without giving Dr. Phillimore’s proposa! 
the consideration which it deserved. 

The Doctor proposed that marriages by license, when so- 
lemnized under the age of twenty-one years, without the pre- 
vious consent of the parent or guardian, night be annulled 
by the Ecclesiastical courts, ut the suit of such parent or 
guardian—provided the suit were instituted before the expi- 
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ration of the minority. A provision to the same effect was 
contained in the original draft of the bill now before Parlia- 
ment. It obtained the sanction, or rather was inserted at 
‘the instance of the most distinguished law lords—it was ac- 
cepted by more than one of our ablest Prelates, and what- 
ever be its merits or demerits, it is innocent of all the mis- 
chief which has been laid to its charge. It was not contrary 
to the law of God—it did not afford encouragement to the 
seducer—it did not derogate from the sanctity of marriage, 
or the dignity of the priesthood. The mistepresentations 
which have gone abroad on this subject induce us to enter 
into a more particular consideration of it. 

In the first place, then, it must be remembered that the 
hardship and injustice of the nullity clause were mach greater 
in one class of cases than in amother. When a license was 
obtained by perjury, and parties under the age of twenty-one 
were married by a law which was not intended to apply to 
them, the results, however melancholy, were the results of 
imprudence and crime. A minor who swears that he is of 
age, a married man who swears that he is single or widowed, 
and a man who procures marriage to be solemnized by a 
fraudulent publication of banns, involve themselves and their 
families in troubles, which might have been avoided by cau- 
tion upon one side and integrity on the other. No legisla- 
tive care can compensate for the want of these qualities, and 
ifthe ancient marriage act had pronounced no other mar- 
riages void, the present feeling upon the subject of nullity 
~ would never have prevailed. But the provisions of that act 
extended to cases in which there was no fraud and no indis- 
cretion. The consent of the parent or guardian de facto was 
declared insufficient to legalise the marriage of a minor by 
license. Parties were called upon to prove the legitimate 
birth of their grandfathers and grandmothers—and illegiti- 
macy was discovered where no one could expect to find it. 
The horrible consequences of such a system were no sooner 
understood, than it was condemned and annulled-by acclama- 
tion ; and the acclaimants forgot the difference between suf- 
ferers from a subtle construction and unforeseen application 
of the nullity clause, and sufferers from wanton or careless 
violation of the law. The commiseration justly due to the 
former was bestowed upon the latter, with more generosity 
than justice. Our senators in their eagerness to rectify the 
errors of the act of George IJ., adopted provisions which 
were incompatible with the prevention of clandestitie mar- 
riage; or at least were so considered by the most eminent 

Uu 
VOL. XIx. JuNE, 1823. 
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lawyers who are familiar with matrimonial suits. These 
lawyers, and more especially Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell, 
recommended a recurrence to the original measure of Dr. 
Phillimore. ‘That measure, slightly amended, was adopted 
by the Lords’ committee, but overruled by the house, after 
a very remarkable debate. 

The real question, as Lord Liverpool justly stated, was a 
question of expediency. On the one hand it was thought 
dangerous to Confirm a fraudulent and illegal marriage ; on 
the other it was thought more dangerous to separate parties 
who were bound to one another in conscience, and were liv- 
ing together as man and wife, For our own parts, we are 
not sorry that the latter apprehension prevailed, and we are 
inclined upon the whole to consider it the most just. Pa- 
rents and guardians, knowing that marriage is irrevocable, 
must prevent improper connections by a more careful dis- 
charge of their duty—by a proper cultivation of the infant 
mind, and a proper vigilance against artifice and folly. It 
was not wise to make so great a distinction between marriage 
by license and banns, as that the one should be voidable and 
the other not. ‘The instances in which minors have been 
entrapped into matrimony are not so numerous or so painful 
as to call for a stretch of power to prevent their recurrence. 
In most of these instances a sentence of nullity may punish 
the guilty, but cannot effectually deliver the innocent. And 
while we are legislating in order to prevent mercenary mar- 
riages, we should remember that there are such persons as 
mercenary parents and relations, who have a direct interest 
in opposing the marriage of a minor, and may be tempted to 
set it aside for their own private advantage. For these and 
other reasons we are not sorry that the House of Lords was 
guided by Lord Liverpool in preference to Lord Eldon,.— 

But the grounds upon which many persons defended their 
support of the former are unsubstantial and unsatisfactory. 
The arguments from Scripture rested upon an extraordinary 
misapplication of our Saviour’s words,—Those whom God 
hath joined together let no man put asunder. They refer to 
the institution of the marriage state, and not to the celebra- 
tion of the marriage ceremony. At least, if they do not, they 
prohibit us from annulling any marriage vow, and lead to the 
conclusion that neither licences, or banns, or altar, or priest, 
can be required as indispensable to a valid contract. The pro- 
mise, in the sight of God, is irrevocable and irreversible, and 
our laws are amonstrous system of impiety and injustice. 
Even supposing that God joineth those, and those only, 
who are married by a Priest, what right has the Church or 
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the Legislature to restrict the Priest’s privilege to certain 
hours of the day—to certain consecrated places—and to a cer- 
tain prescribed form of words? Why may he not solem- 
nize matrimony without banns or licence? For this single 
reason,-—he is forbidden by the law. And against that pro- 
hibition not one word of complaint is uttered by those who 
are bound in consistency to think it unjustifiable and un- 
christian!! In every respect, therefore, the new interpre- 
tation of our Saviour’s language.is as incorrect at that which 
was adopted in the same inconsiderate manner upon the 
kindred question of Divorce. 

The indissolubility of lawful marriage is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Christian morality. But what shall constitute lawfal 
marriage /—what degree of notoriety shall be given to its so- 
lemnization ?—what consents shall be obtained and what cere- 
monies observed, in order to give certain civil rights to the 
parties and to their issue ?—these points are to be determined 
by the law of the land; and it may employ effectual means 
to enforce its decision. The parties who are married by li- 
cence, and have obtained that licence by perjury, cannot well 
claim the privilege of being joined together by God. The 
Priest, who has been deceived by a solemn lie, deliberately 
asserted in the most holy place, and who under the influence 
of such deception solemnizes a marriage which is contrary 
to law, can hardly complain that his ministrations are disho- 
noured by.a statute which pronounces such solemnization null. 
The parental as well as the conjugal rights, are a proper 
object of care to a Christian legislature ; and it is a father’s 
first right to protect and govern his children. They are 
prohibited from entering” into a variety of temporal engage- 
mients—on the mere account of youth. ‘They are guarded 
against the effects of their own impradence—where those 
effects may be remedied or endured. What pretence then 
is there for saying that it is unjust, unchristian, or improper 
to postpone their capability of forming an indissoluble en- 
gagement until they are arrived at years of discretion? Of 
all the grounds that were ever taken for condemning the 
voidability clause, the religious grounds are the most unsub- 
stantial and treacherous. 

Nor is it more reasonable to charge the measure with an 
immoral tendency. The man who could take advantage of 
its provisions in order to seduce and forsake an innocent 
woman, must be of a singular disposition and character. 
He must be very young and very flagitious, very rash and 
very artful, shamefully neglected by his parents on the one 
hand, and as shamefully sheltered by them on the other. For 
the suit in the Ecclesiastical Court was to be preferred by 
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them, not by him; and we may hope for the sake of human 
nature, that there are not many parents who would interfere 
to annul a son’s marriage with a virtuous woman, however 
ynxious they might have felt to prevent it. We may hope 
also, that it is not every dissipated boy, regardless of the 
laws of morality and decorum, who would plan so horrible a 
crime as a pretended marriage, for which the preparations 
are so likely to lead to detection; and the avenues are 
guarded by such solemn appeals to the conscience. We 
may hope that among the few who could plan, there are still 
fewer who could execute such a scheme. Some attachment 
must exist to the woman who is its object. In most instances, 
that attachment would last beyond the date at which the 
union could be dissolved. And jt would only be in the ex- 
treme cases for which it was calculated, that the remedy 
would be actually put in force. Where the woman was the 
seducer instead of the seduced, and had inveigled the man, 
for the sake of his property, into a ruinous connection, she 
would have no just ground of complaint against the statute. 
And where she was the minor, and her property the object, it 
would be in the power of her guardian to take his choice of 
the two difliculties, and either leave her united to a worth- 
less husband, or restore her to the liberty she had been 
foolish enough to abandon. In all cases the great evil 
which Dr. Phillimore stepped forward to cure, would be 
avoided. ‘There would be no disputes or discoveries respect- 
ing the legitimacy of families: if their parents’ marriage had 
been annulled, there would be no possibility of maintaining— 
if not there would be no pretence for disputing it. 

We contend upon all these accounts, that the voida- 
bility clause, recommended by the Committee, was entitled 
to a more dispassionate consideration than was given to it by 
a large proportion of its opponents. ‘The apprehensions of 
the law-lords were treated with a disregard from which we 
augur no good. The Bill as it has now been sent to the 
Commons, removes several impediments to clandestine mar- 
riage ; and whether the new enactment will suffice to pre- 
vent mischief and contusion, is a question upon which the 
cautious may be permitted to doubt. That the marriage 
law has been improved, we are most ready to admit ; but we 
shall not be surprised if the improvement turns out to be 
improvable, and Parliament is called upon in a future Ses- 
sion to make further provision against evils whichit is evi- 
dently disposed to underrate. 

At the same time we sincerely hope that no such event 
will occur. As often as it does, we may expect a repetition 
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of the attempts to introduce a Dissenter’s Marriage Bill, 
The authors of that measure love to fish in troubled waters. 
They hail every alteration of our existing laws, as an excuse 
for renewing their demand : and so great has been the effect 
of their modest perseverance, that it behoves the friends of 
existing establishments to reflect upon the consequences of 
granting their prayer. 

The history of the-bill recently rejected by the house of 
lords, is not unworthy of attention. It originated with a 
Mr. John Wilkes, secretary and principal director of the 
Society for Protecting Religious Liberty. This gentleman, 
indefatigable in his researches for a dissenting grievance, 
perceived the cruelty of requiring Unitarians to be married 
according to the ceremonies of the Church, and being himself 
a rigid Calvinist, undertook to deliver his oppressed fellow- 
tures from the hardship of appearing. to ckbeniahin the 
Trinity. With the assistance of Mr. Smith, of Norwich, 
Mr. Wilkes introduced a bill into the house of commons, re- 
quiring the Clergy to curtail the marriage service, and omit 
all expressions to which the Socinians might be pleased to 
object. Mr. Smith, we speak it to his honour, quickly per- 
ceived and acknowledged the absurdity of the measure which 
he had consented to father, and withdrew it without calling 
for the sense of the house. But he withdrew it with an under- 
derstanding that, when a general measure should be pro- 
posed for the matrimonial relief of Dissenters, the possibility 
of consenting to it would be fairly considered. To the pre- 
paration of such measure Mr. Wilkes has since devoted his 
legislative faculties, and it being the fashion, this season, to 
commence Marriage Bills in the house of lords, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne condescended to become accoucheur to Mr, 
Wilkes, and presented their lordships with the bantling that 
was put into his hands. This is the short, eventful a of 
the Dissenter’s Marriage Bill. It originated with a meddling 
attorney, and ten or a dozen factious unbelievers, The great 
body of the Dissenters had nothing at all to do with it. They 
were well contented with the old law, till Messrs. Fearon 
and Thompson, Freethinking Christians, and Gin-sellers, 
Holborn, took it into their heads to protest against the mar- 
riage ceremony. Then Mr. Wilkes roused himself, and got 
up petitions aud bills. Familiar with the ante-rooms of states- 
men, he descanted upon the blessing of toleration, and, in 
spite of his strong Calvinistic propensities, became the ad- 


vocate of his erring, but interesting brethren in Jewin- 
street. And it was not till his Unitarian scheme was blown 
up and exposed, that hé gave birth to the general measure 
of the present day. Foiled in an attempt to tear the Church 
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to pieces bit by bit, he sets up on a sudden in the wholesale 
line, and endeavours to give a finishing blow to the ancient 
marriage system of the country. To render the attack more 
imposing, a petition from St. Luke’s, of which parish, Mr. 
Wilkes is vestry-clerk, and managing man, is got up by the 
said Mr. Wilkes, in favour of Catholic weddings, and pre- 
sented to the house of commons by Sir James Mackintosh, 
on the day that Lord Lansdowne moved the second 
reading of the’bill; and the whole body of non-conformists 
being thus on the alert, their rights and their wrongs being 
calmly stated by Mr. Bennett, and some ill-advised admis- 
sions extorted from government, Mr. Wilkes looks round, in 
the delight of anticipated triumph, and exclaims, on a re 
view of his handy works, “ This also have I done.” 

But the triumph, happily for England, is postponed. And 
if the friends to the Church and Constitution will do their 
duty, if they will give the subject the consideration to which 
it is entitled, and express the results of their enquiry with 
becoming firmness, the postponement will be repeated in in- 
finitum. Every lover of his country, every defender of pub- 
lic morality, of domestic peace, and of social union, will per- 
ceive that he is bound to oppose this monstrous innovation. 
The Peers who supported the second reading of Lord Lans- 
downe’s bill with the view of proving in the Committee that 
it was totally impracticable, (and such Peers constituted the 
most respected and not the smallest part of its supporters) 
will see that their laudable object may be gained without that 
apparent concession of the principle of the measure which is 
implied in its commitment. And the dissenters, especially 
the more conscientious and influential part of them, will be 
satisfied that they have nothing to gain and much to lose b 
the boon which is offered to them through the instrumentality 
of Mr. Fearon, and Mr. Wilkes. 

{thas been said that by excepting the Quakers and Jews 
from the Act of George IL., the justice and equity of the 
present measure were admitted, and that it is impossible to 
resist Mr. Wilkes, upon principle. We altogether deny this 
fact. If there was a principle conceded by the framers of 
the original Marriage Act, the use which is now made of the 
concession. should be an effectual warning against a pursu- 
ance of the same system. Because our legislators did wrong 
once, is it fair to contend that they should do wrong al- 
ways? But, in fact, this concession had been made before. 
The principle of acknowledging no religious observances ex- 
cept those of the Established C hurch, was relinquished by 
the Toleration Act. And when dissenters were permitted 
to preach and pray and administer the Sacraments, the re- 
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ligious objection to their celebration of Matrimony was of 
course at anend. ‘They contend, and with great appearance 
of reason, that before the 26thof George II. they might 
have solemnized marriage according to their own form. 
And the Marriage Act, did not so much exempt the 
Quakers and Jews from a compliance with the ceremo- 
nies of the Church (for that exemption they and all 
other sects previously enjoyed) as decline including them 
m certain civil regulations adopted for#the prevention 
of clandestine marriage. And it is this prevention 
—the great, and indeed the only principle of the Mar- 
riage-Act, that the measure of Mr. Wilkes proposes to sub- 
vert. The evils which arose from the unlimited power of mar- 
riage possessed by the Clergy, produced the Marriage-Act. 
Those evils would have been tenfold as numerous and serious, if 
the Dissenting teachers had been in the habit of celebrating 
Matrimony ; and the labours of the Fleet-Parson had been as- 
sisted and lightened by a Tabernacle Teacher. To cure 
the mischief which* had increased and was increasing, the 
legislature provided that marriage should not be celebrated 
without certain forms, and the provision extended to all but 
Quakers and Jews. These persons were already accustomed 
to marry among themselves, and no evil, in the way of clan- 
destine marriage, could be anticipated, or has occurred from 
the continuance of the custom. Other sects, though at li- 
berty as they contend to marry out of the Church, had never 
availed themselves of the privilege, and as their exemption 
from the statute would defeat its whole object, they were in- 
cluded in it, not for religious but for civil purposes. The 
dissenters of that day, as acute and as scrupulous as their 
successors, did not perceive the injustice of the measure: 
its general good effects are universally acknowledged. Par- 
liament has been busily occupied in amending its defects, 
and completing its provisions : the importance of preventing 
clandestine marriage is admitted in all quarters ; and in the 
face of these facts we are gravely assured, that the principle 
of Lord Lansdowne’s Bill is incontrovertible. Imposing re- 
ligious ceremonies as religious ceremonies, and for religious 
purposes, is one thing ;—imposing religious ceremonies for 
civil purposes is another. The former our legislators have 


renounced, the ‘latter is practiced in every nation under 
heaven ; and to call it persecution or intolerance is absurd. 
The marriage-law of this country provides much more 
strictly than that‘of other countries, for the solemn and public 
performance of the ceremony, and the secure preservation of 
evidence by which it may be proved. The celebration oi 
marriage by dissenting teachers, under any limitations what- 
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soever, will upset the whole system. We do trust, therefore, 
that our legislators will not sacrifice so extravagantly to 
the spurious liberality of the age, as to repeal the provi- 
sions to which the country owes so much of its greatness. 
Weare not addressing ourselves to the natural protectors of 
the Church, or to its more attached and dutiful children. 
To them we might probably use other arguments, and en- 
deavour to rouse them to exertion, by more peculiar consi- 
derations. Butif the security of the Church establishment 
is an unpopular topic, if our friends consider it useless, or 
worse than useless, to insist upon the propriety of preserving 
one boud of union among a divided people, of retaining one 
little relic of the supremacy of the Church, we may still ex- 
pect them to ward off the danger with such weapons as are 
allowed in modern warfare. Let them shew, and they can 
easily shew, the political value of the present system. Let 
them advert to the respectability of the officers whom it en- 
trusts with the exclusive solemnization of marriage; and to 
the fact, that in the course of the last century, we have 
hardly heard of a forged entry in the registers. Let them 
point out the impossibility of securing such advantages from 
teachers of every variety of denomination, rank, and charac- 
ter. Let them ask respectable men of all classes, sects, and 
parties, whether they are willing to expose their sons and 
daughters to the dangers which the Marriage Act was in- 
tended to remove. If they are, let the Act be repealed ; if 
they are not, let it be preserved both in spirit and in letter, 
and not silently repealed by a toleration-bill. 

Should any thing more be wanting to produce a conviction 
of the inexpediency of Mr. Wilkes’s measure, the unconvinced 
may turn to the details of his plan, and will be furnished with 

a subject of more comment and more condemnation than we 
have leisure at the present moment to bestow. From first to 
last, from preamble to postscript, the substance and the lan- 
cuuge of this curious document are different from any thing 
that we ever heard of before. The preamble informs us that, 


** Whereas many of his Majesty’s good and faithful subjects, who 
conscientiously decline conformity to the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church of England as by law established, regard the necessity 
of solemnizing matrimony in a parish church or chapel, and accord- 
ing to the rules prescribed by the rubric.in the Book of Common 
Prayer as a gricvance, repugnant to their religious feelings, and have 

at various times petitioned Parliament to be relieved therefrom, and 
whereas it is erpedient to grant ease to scrupulous consciences in 
this respect, without infringing upon the general policy of the law 
relative to clandestine marriages, be it therefore enacted, &c.” 


We hardly know what to make of this precious piece-of 
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yuackery. Mr. Wilkes, as all the world knows, is an eloquent 
man, and speaketh an annual speech to ladies and gentlemen 
fond of religion and liberty. But how could he be so absurd 
as to introduce one of his pathetic appeals into the preamble 
of an Act of Parliament? His idea of legislating upon the 
repugnancy of a religious feeling, beats any thing we remem- 
her in ‘Tristram Shandy ; and the naiveté with which he re- 
minds us of the law relative to clandestine marriages, at the 
very moment when he is doing it away, is a*proof that the 
very cunning are not always the very discreet. ‘The law- 
maker proceeds to enact that any place registered for 
religious worship, may be registered in the Ecclesiastical 
Court as a place for the solemnization of marriage, and 
twelve months after such second registry, marriages shall 
be lawfully solemnized there, in such form, and with such 
rites and ceremonies as shall accord with the religious 
feelings of the parties to be married, provided the marriage 
be solemnized with open doors, between eight and twelve 
o'clock, and in the presence of two or more creditable witnes- 
ses. We wonder how Mr. Wilkes reconciles it to his feel- 
ings, to ordain that the second registry of any place in which 
he may be disposed to solemnize matrimony should be filed 
in the Ecclesiastical Court. Is he not aware, that ‘‘ many of 
his Majesty’s good and faithful subjects” conscientiously de- 
cline the acknowledgment of episcopal authority, and con- 
sider ‘ Archbishops, Bishops, and other Ordinaries,’ as rela- 
tions of the Babylonish woman? Does he not perceive that 
his doubly registered, and doubly licensed place of worship 
will not suffice * to grant ease to scrupulous consciences, as 
long as there are men who reject all religion and all worship?” 
And, what is a more serious consideration, can he produce 
any shadow of reason or argument for subjecting his sufferers 
from repugnant religious feeling to our ordinary matrimonial 
courts? ‘Their marriages being contracted without the sanc- 
tion of the Church, ought never to be submitted to its juris- 
diction. And, unless we institute a Prerogative Court of 
Jewin Street and Salter’s Hall, and appoint Mr. Fearon or 
Mr. Wilkes to preside in it, Dissenters must be for ever 
debarred from commencing a matrimonial law-suit with any 
ease or satisfaction. 

The next clause refers to the publication of banns; and 
provides that after banns have been duly published in the 
parish church, &c. any couple, who may be non-conformists, 
or one of whom may be a non-conformist, and desirous of be- 
ing married at some place under this Act, shall be permitted 
to make a written declaration to this effect ‘‘ (which declara- 
tion shall be deemed and accepted as conclusive evidence of 
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such non-conformity )” and shall be entitled to receive a cer- 
tificate of the due publication of banns. And, because this 
arrangement is not sufliciently outrageous, the following 
paragraph tells us, that licenses to marry, under this Act, 
may be granted by the same persons, and on the same condi- 
tions as are in force with respect to marriages in the Church!! 
The object of both these manoeuvres is sufliciently obvious. 
Our Dissenters of good degree and quality do not relish the 
notion of being married in any place “ in accordance with 
their religious feelings,” but are disposed to go through the 
same ceremonial as others in the same rank of life,—so well 
disposed, that in spite of their non-ease and scruples, most 
of them will continue to solemnize matrimony in the Church, 
unless Mr. Wilkes makes the new recipe pleasant and palata- 
ble. His followers therefore, are not to have their banns 
ee sarig as the banns of conscientious non-conformists. 
ut ibeir names are to be well mixed up with the rest of the 
parishioners ; and, after the publication, any of them who 
take a fancy to be married in a cellar ora garret, are to state 
that fact, and the fact is to be accepted as conclusive evidence 
of non-conformity. This is a sop for the middling and lower 
orders of the dissenting community. The grandees are to ease 
their scrupulous consciences by procuring an episcopal license, 
and walking off to the dissenting chapel with his convincing 
proof of nonconformity in their pockets. Nobody can be 
so weak as to believe that an enactment thas worded is really 
intended for the removal of grievances. If any alteration 
were to be made at the suggestion of Mr. W ilkes, the first 
thing for the legislature to secure, would be the restriction 
of such alteration to bond fide Dissenters. The bill before 
us applies obviously tu the whole body of the people, and puts 
a new and foolish option into the hands of every individual 
who has a pique against his Clergyman, or who is of a fan- 
ciful and capricious temper. We have heard great com- 
plaints of occasional conformity—but this bill affords facili- 
ties for occasional conformity, which it might puzzle the most 
ingenious to surpass. 

The remaining clauses provide for the registration of 
marriages thus contracted, in the parish register of the pa- 
rish wherein the banns, &c. were published. To secure 
the present fees to the Minister of the Church, and enable 
the registration to be made within six months of the mar- 
riage, upon an order from the Court of King’s Bench; de- 
clare that it shall not be necessary, in support of a mar- 
riage under this act, to give any proof of the nonconfor- 
mity of the parties, nor that the place wherein such mar- 
riage was solemnized was duly registered for the solemni- 
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zation of marriage—nor that the same was situate within 
ten miles of the Church in which the banns were pub- 
lished. The concluding clause enacts that two copies of the 
statute should be deposited with every parish priest, for the 
purpose, as we suppose, of convincing them how highly their 
services are valued by the King, Lords, and Commons. 

We shall make but one remark upon this famous bill. It 
is better calculated to promote fictitious and invalid mar- 
riages, than any thing we could have ventured to predict, 
even of Mr. Wilkes’ attempts at legislation. We say nothing 
of the desecration of matrimony which it will obviously pro- 
duce—we say nothing of the laboured yet inefficient and im- 
practicable details of the measure. We advert to the cir- 
cumstance of the registration not taking place at the mar- 
riage, and we aflirm that it would be the cause of more null 
marriages among the inconsiderate, and more horrible se- 
duction among the profligate, than the worst interpretation 
of ae of George II. could by any possibility have intro- 

uced. 

The irregular publication of banns, i. e. out of the parish 
in which parties really reside, is one of the most pressing 
evils of the present system ; and Mr. Wilkes will multiply it 
a hundred-fold. A couple whose banns have been published 


where their parents cannot be present to forbid them, will pre- 


sent a declaration of their nonconformity, and repair forth- 
with to the licensed and registered tinker, who is in accord- 
ance with their religious feelings. ‘The ceremony performed, 
they will be and will consider themselves man and wife, and 
if they are idle or careless, if they wish to conceal their 
marriage, if one of them intends hereafter to set it aside, 
they will never think of returning ten miles to the parish 
priest and parish register, to make their entry and pay their 
fees. ‘They will believe, or at least say, that the form may 
be delayed ; that by the interposition of the King’s Bench it 
may be performed at any time before the expiration of six 
months; that at all events it is a measure of security rather 
than necessity ; and the consequence will be, that it will 
never take place, and the marriage will be dubious and 
voidable. 

In the case of license-weddings the facility for fraud is 
still more glaring. The parties are not required to have any 
communication with the parish clergyman. If they please 
they may give him notice to get his register ready, and wait 
their pleasure and arrival. But provided dhey have obtained 
the Episcopal licence they may repair to any place which 
they happen to prefer, indulge their religious feelings by a 
solemnization of matrimony, and persuade themselves to 
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ostpone, or dispense with the registering. What will then 

ecome of the evidence or the validity of their marriage? 
Mr. Wilkes may have contrived a scheme by which 
his Majesty's good and faithful dissenters can solemnize 
lawful and binding matrimony without repugning their reli- 
gious feelings—but, in nine cases out of ten, they will dis- 
pense with his complicated machinery, and, consequently, 
their marriages will last just as long as they are convenient 
and agreeable.’ Every body who chooses to say that he is a 
Nonconformist may take advantage of this sweeping indul- 
gence, and ‘the consciences’ of those whom it has turned 
into husbands and wives, may be ‘ eased’ at their own dis- 
cretion by a dissolution of the Knot. 

The Clergy will, of course, be duly grateful to the Author 
of this Bill for the regard which he has shewn for their pe- 
cuniary welfare. Will they thank him, however, for suppo- 
sing that, provided their fees be secure, they will sacrifice 
the interest both of the Church and the Community? Or 
will they believe that so desperate an innovator would give 
them their fees for a single twelvemonth after his measure 
had obtained the sanction of Parliament! This plausible 
suggestion has, at least, one merit—the merit of being easily 
seen through :—it will not impose upon the most childish 
credulity. 

We trust that the same remark may hereafter be applied 
to the whole of Mr. Wilkes’s scheme. Our imperfect and 
hasty strictures have shewn that it is calculated to subvert 
the entire fabric of the Marriage Law. Its defects are not 
accidental, but inherent and inevitable. Unless the Mar- 
riage Register is kept by the Clergyman, there can be no 
adequate security against falsification and fraud—and unless 
the Clergyman solemnizes the marriage he will never be able 
to keep the register with accuracy. This is the difficulty, 
and more ingenious men than Mr. Wilkes will fail in their 
endeavours to surmount it. If clandestine and voidable 
marriages are to be prevented, our countrymen must marry 
as they have always done. ‘There is no pretence for calling 
upon the Church to frame some measure of relief—to say 
what relief she will concede, or what recompense she will 
accept—because she knows and will prove that no practicable 
measure can be devised upon the subject, that no concession 
can be safely made; and no compromise or indemnity be ar- 
ranged or adhered to. 

Our governors, beset with applications from such bustling 
folks as Mr. Wilkes, threatened with long parliamentary de- 
bates, afraid of Mr. Hume or Mr. Bennett, or my Lord EI- 
lenborough, have given undue encouragement to these wild 
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schemes. Let them be beset therefore on the other side by 
men to whom they have more temptation to listen—the sen- 
timents of those who are ‘repugnant’ to the ‘ easing of Mr. 
Fearon’s conscience,’ when freely and fairly stated, must be 
attended to. It is not a question of toleration and indul- 
gence, but of the insolent triumph of an insolent adversary 
over those who have nothing to fear, unless they betray their 
own cause. A very little consideration will enable right- 
thinking men to detect the drift of the Dissenter’s. marriage 
bill; and with a very little exertion they may expose it so 
effectually, as to ensure it a proper reception upon its next 
appearance in the House of tia. 
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the Work to the present time. It will form a handsome Vo- 
lume in Octavo. 

A Dissertation on the Fall of Man, in which the literal 
sense of the Mosaic account of that event is asserted and 
vindicated, by the Rev. George Holden, will be published 
in a few days. 

Mr. Nedham has in the Press, ‘“ Corn Tubles, shewing 
the cost of any Number of Quarters and Bushels, from ‘Ten 
Shillings to Eighty Shillings per Quarter.” 

The fifth and sixth Volumes of Dr. Miller’s Lectures on 
the Philosophy of History, are nearly ready for the Press. 
They will comprize a continuation of the History of this 
Country to the Revolution, and of the Continental States, 
as near as could be done to the same period: and conse- 
quently will contain an analysis of all the details of the Re- 
formation in various Countries ; together with the Progress 
of Policy both at Home and Abroad. 

Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen. 
By Walter Savaye Landor, Esq, in One Volume, Octavo, 
will shortly appear. 

A Journal of a Tour in France in 1817 and’ 1818, by 
Frances Jane Carey, is in the Press. 

Flora Domestica, or the Portable Flower Garden; with 
Directions for the treatment of Plants in Pots, and illus- 
trations from the Works of the Poets, is preparing for pub- 
lication, in an Octavo Volame. 

Dr. Andrew Ure, is preparing a new Edition of Berthollet 
on Dyeing ; to which he will add, Notes and Illnstrations. 
It will be comprised in 'Two Octavo Volumes. 

A Classical Assistant to the Study of Homer and Virgil, 
in the translations of Pope and Dryden, by Mrs. Oom, is 
in the Press. 

The Life of R. B. Sheridan, by Thomas Moore, Esq. is 
expected to appear early in the ensuing Winter. 








